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Quaun TELLS 


THE STORY IN THESE 


Batitg -Proved Flours 


SPRING WHEAT 


Rosin Hoop 
CINDERELLA 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Imco SpeciA (High Protein) 


KANSAS WHEAT 


MINUTE’ MAN 
Rep DRAGON 


MERLIN 


TEXAS WHEAT 


ROYAL PRANCER 
GOLDEN PRANCER 


WHITE PRANCER 


SOFT WHEAT 


Betsy Ross 

Topmost 

SPARKLING JEWEL 

Beauty Krust (Cake & Pastry) 


ARTCRAFT 


INTERNATIONAL 


When you use any International flour in your 
bakery, you know you can rely on two impor- 


tant things—quality and uniformity. 


A large staff and the finest equipped labora- 
tories exercise quality control over all Inter- 
national Milling Company flours. This control 
commences even before the grain is harvested 


and continues until the moment it reaches you. 
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Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Pub 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as 


lishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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Tiere is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 
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OUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND Baltime 
FLOUR MILLS co. ® FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS he 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND,. VIRGINIA Orlande 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Store bags 
where air can 
be kept MOIST 
with steam or 


water. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Don't store 


—,! bags in room 


where heat is 
excessive. Dry 


heat is harmful 





Store bags 

on dunnage 
away from 
floor, and keep 


floor wet. 


Don't store 


bags under 


. foot where sun 


will create 


“attic heat.” 
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Open win- 


. dows in bag 


storage room 
on damp or 


rainy days. 








Don't store 


bags in poorly 


ventilated room. 


“Dead” air is 


usually dry. 





Make your paper bags 
serve you better 


BRT: 
| IN PAPER BAGS 


f Display 
iia 
This New 
~ /| Poster 
in You 


PACKING ROOMS 
BAG STORAGE ROOMS 


Here, in a nutshell, are the vital ‘‘DO’s” and 
“DON’T’s” for getting the best and most 
economical service from your paper bags. 
These time-tried rules have saved time and 
money for hundreds of paper bag users. 










Send For Your Supply Today 


Use Coupon Below. 





Please estimate quantity carefully. 


Pees s se S Sees SS SSS SSS es Ses sees eee eeeeeeeee 888 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-A N. Fourth St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me (quantity) of the new 
Bemis posters with instructions for making paper bags 
give better service. 

















Name Title. 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis » Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville » Memphis Company 
Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Orlando + Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City « San Francisco 
Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. Street Address ______ of ee | 
Kemenbee: Bemis Bags are Designed for Better, Safer Performance. City. State 
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GOOD WISHES 
and A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
to yu ONE AND ALL 








@® Tough times we have gone through and more 
may lie ahead. 


@ But through it all, most of us have done our 
best, most of us have succeeded more or less, 
most of us have been—in this fortune land— 
among the blest. 





@ We ourselves look to the Christmas ahead, to 
the year ahead, to the long years ahead with 
confidence and good-will toward all. 


@ And we promise all of you our best efforts. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 








Millers of Thoro-Bread, The Perfect Flour 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY. 





Renowned jor Quality oe 


A name renowned for quality, this famous brand is building a bigger business for many leading 


flour distributors. You will find it an aid to better sales. Try KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks Lhd oTe ah J N SON 9 KAN SAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Lo SLEEPY ext 





FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 


Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is used in the milling of these fine flours: 


SCOUT A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very SQUAW A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
of the bolder type. 


; MUSTANG An Extra Fancy, low ash, high protein 
CHIEF A true Short PURE Spring Patent. PURE Spring Clear. 


highest quality. 


BRAVE A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives HI-PRO Will withstand the heaviest machine punish- 


absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. ment. 


REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY by buying all of your 


flour requirements from one source. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS on Kansas bakery, 


whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 





~ | 
Sth THE SLEEPY 4B EYE MILLS 


6 | ch | Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY — ST. LOUIS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


vVs-41 
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COMMANDER: LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
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January Exports Set at 1,500,000 Tons 





Puget Sound Mills 
Greatly Hampered 
by Boxcar Order 


Seattle, Wash.—Interstate Com- 
merce Commission service order 647 
has most flour mills in the Puget 
Sound area either shut down or op- 
erating on a very limited basis. 

Under this order, mills can use 
only grade B cars for local move- 
ments and are having difficulty not 
only in obtaining permits, but in lo- 
cating suitable equipment. 

The order invokes a priority on all 
boxcars for movement of CCC wheat 
and PMA flour for export and is 
expected to remain in strict enforce- 
ment for another week or 10 days 
before any relaxation may be ex- 
pected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


22 VESSELS IN BUFFALO 
WINTER STORAGE FLEET 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The winter grain 
fleet has been completed here with 
a total of 22 ships, the smallest re- 
corded in the annals of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, dating back to 1922. 
Most of the winter storage grain 
here is for flour mills. 

Grain authorities attributed the 
small fleet to a variety of causes. 
The railroad grain car shortage, un- 
certain grain prices and the loss of 








Canadian storage grain were cited 
as reasons. 

There is very little export grain 
in the fleet cargo holds and grain 
which failed to arrive here before the 
end of the navigation season will 
have to move all-rail from the West 
to the seaboard this winter to meet 
export commitments. 

In an effort to stimulate the Do- 
minion export route to the sea, Ca- 
nadian grain interests have discour- 
aged the storage of their grain in 
other than Canadian ports. 





765,000-TON NEW ALLOCATIONS 
ADDED TO UNFILLED BALANCES 


Much Undelivered Flour Included—Coarse Grains and 
Some Wheat Through Private Trade—1946-47 
Exports Lag by 2,370,000 Tons 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





PMA Buying Changed from Flat 


Price to Competitive Bid Basis 


Washington, D. C.—The Production 
and Marketing Administration last 
week changed its system of buying 
flour from mills for its export pro- 
gram from a fixed price basis to one 
of asking mills for competitive bids. 

Previously the agency had done 
its purchasing on a flat price basis, 
but seemed to be lagging behind the 
recent steady advances in going 
prices to other buyers and as a re- 
sult was obtaining very little flour. 
It had announced an advance on 
Dec. 11 and followed with another 
on Dec. 12. The last flat basis was 
$5.70 sacked, New York and $5.51 
sacked, Gulf. 

The agency sent out wires to mills 
on Dec. 14 asking for tenders on 


flour to be made to the government 
procurement office by Dec. 16, with 
24-hour acceptances. The PMA stat- 
ed that December and January de- 
liveries were preferred and that of- 
fers carrying the earliest shipping 
dates would be given preference. Di- 
rections were guaranteed for not 
later than May. 

It is thought that few mills are 
in a position now to offer for De- 
cember or even January shipment 
in the hard wheat production areas, 
although it is believed that the PMA 
could obtain soft wheat flours in the 
central states for those deliveries. 

At a late hour on Dec. 16, L. J. 
Morgan, PMA buying officer, said 
no purchases under the new style 
plan had been confirmed. 





Most European Flour Quotas Filled; 
Interest Shifts to Latin Countries 


With the major part of.the Euro- 
pean flour business now booked, chief 
interest has shifted again to Latin 
America, with emphasis on Cuba, 
where purchases for the next several 
months of around 2,000,000 sacks for 
January-April shipment are sched- 
uled to begin this week. 

The Cuban government has been 
subsidizing flour imports to control 
the cost of living and, according to 
reports from the island last week, 
reached an agreement on continua- 
tion of the subsidy covering the next 
four months’ estimated needs. The 
action becomes official upon publica- 
tion by the government. Buying 
was scheduled to be done during the 
period from Dec. 15 to Jan. 15. 
Since this action has been antici- 
pated for some time, mills with a 
regular Cuban business no doubt 
have reserved a portion of their out- 
put to take care of the island im- 
porters. 

Although some mills report a 
Slackening of interest in Latin 
America among their regular cus- 
tomers, other exporters indicate that 
inquiries continue to arrive in heavy 
volume from several countries. 

Brazil was most prominent in the 
past week, and there was consider- 
able shopping around by export job- 
bers for a source of supply of large 


amounts of flour for this destination. 
Some of the inquiries were for lots 
as large as 165,000 sacks, and some 
exporters say they have shut off 
shipping any job lots of less than 
10,000 sacks. Many mills have had 
to turn down offers from Brazil be- 
cause their export operating time is 
completely sold for two, or in some 
cases three, months and such limita- 
tion in the number of sellers tends 
to build up volume of inquiry else- 
where. a 

Other buyers among South Ameri- 
can countries were Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Peru and Ecuador. The last 
named country has abolished re- 
strictions on flour importation and 
as a result some exporters want to 
hold down their commitments to that 
destination for fear that importers 
may buy too liberally and flood 
Ecuadorean markets. 

Prices on export straight to Latin 
America continue to show a wide 
range from $5.50 to $6.10, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, depending on protein and 
quality. 

The Philippine situation remains 
unchanged, with the government’s 
hand still resting heavily on the 
flour trade in requisition flour and 
fixing prices. It is hoped that ap- 


peals to the State Department will , 


be helpful in freeing trade. 


Some tag ends of European buying 
under the recent allocations remain 
to be done, but the bulk of the quotas 
have been booked. The Netherlands 
bought considerable flour around 
550% ash last week on the basis of 
$7.09 per 50 kilos, net, Dutch ports, 
equivalent to about $5.75, Gulf, 
sacked, but apparently some book- 
ing remains to be done to that coun- 
try. British, French and Belgian 
buying was completed previously, as 
was the Norwegian quota. Finland 
purchased some flour late last week, 
for near-by shipment but indications 
were that the Finns did not intend 
to fill their quota completely at this 
time. The buying basis was reported 
to be in the range of $5.75@5.80, 
Gulf. 

There is some expectation that the 
first quarter allotments for some 
other countries, whose quotas have 
not been announced, will be released 
by the Department of Agriculture 
this week, simultaneously with the 
grain quotas. Ceylon and Hong 
Kong, for example, were given fourth 
quarter 1946 flour allotments but 
were not mentioned so far for 1947. 
Likewise, there is hope that China 
may obtain a private trade flour 
quota. Previously, UNRRA has 
bought for this area, and millers 
have asked the Combined Food Board 
to allow them to trade commercially. 


Washington, D. C.—With scarcely 
two weeks of 1946 left to apply pres- 
sure on an export program, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a fanciful state- 
ment that it is aiming at a 1,500,- 
000-ton goal for grains and flour in 
January. This news was made pub- 
lic this week when the grain allo- 
cations for the third quarter of the 
1946-47 crop year were announced. 

Allocation information had been 
held up late last week when the 
Italian mission arrived to state the 
case of that nation for immediate 
inclusion in the January program. 
Flour allocations to the Army- 
UNRRA stockpile were not issued 
with the grain allocations, but are 
expected to be issued shortly. 

New allocation commitments for 
January amount to 725,000 long tons 
of grains, which consist of 465,000 
long tons of wheat, 185,000 corn, 
68,000 grain sorghums and 7,500 tons 
of oats. The balance making up the 
1,500,000 long ton goal will consist 
of undelivered flour contracts—some 
of which represent sales made as 
early as last July, according to USDA 
officials—and other uncompleted de- 
liveries of grains during the pre- 
ceding quarters. 

In announcing only a January pro- 
gram, the USDA stated that it was 
not possible at this time to schedule 
the full quarter allocation owing to 
the uncertainties of transportation. 
In a sense this is a correct analysis, 
but. it fails to reveal that the gov- 
ernment is presently contemplating 
a radical program to give what Col- 
onel J. Monroe Johnson called a 
“shove” to the export program. 

Wheat slated for export to Mexico 
and the miscellaneous category which 
includes Latin American nations; 
corn, oats and grain sorghums, with 
the exception of the direct govern- 
ment accounts under PMA, such as 
the army and UNRRA are to be han- 
dled by the private trade. There is 
one notable exception to this rule 
and that is that 51,000 tons of corn 
for the United States-United King- 
dom German occupation zone will be 
sold through private channels. 

In making public the January al- 
location, the USDA stated that, of 
the 3,607,000 long tons of grain pro- 
grammed from July through Dec. 31, 
1946, approximately 2,356,000 tons 
had been shipped through Nov. 30. 

Of 2,137,000 tons of wheat flour 
in terms of wheat programmed from 
July 1, 1946, through Dec. 31 ap- 
proximately 1,118,000 tons of United 
States flour and 53,000 tons of Ca- 
nadian flour had _ been’ shipped 


through Nov. 30. 

In this discrepancy between the 
program rate and the actual liftings 
of flour in the first half of this crop 
year may be found the reason for 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Aim to Control Northwest Marketing 


St. Paul, Minn.—Over 3,000 stock- 
holders of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, in annual con- 
vention here last week amended the 
by-laws to increase the capital struc- 
ture of the mammoth grain co-oper- 
ative to $25,050,000 from its former 
level of $10,000,000. After this was 
done, the stockholders heard the 
GTA’s general manager, M. W. 
Thatcher, set a goal of $100,000,000 
in net worth facilities and liquid cap- 
ital “to give farmers control of mar- 
keting and distribution of grain prod- 
ucts in the Northwest.” 

Mr. Thatcher said that four years 
ago the GTA increased its author- 
ized capital structure from $1,000,000 
to $10,000,000 over strong objections 
that this goal was visionary. The 
$10,000,000 level now has been at- 
tained, he said, with two and 
one half times that amount now 
authorized as the next step, to be 
followed ultimately with the $100,- 
000,000 figure. 

Declaring that the future belongs 
to those who are prepared for it, 
Mr. Thatcher told the farmer stock- 
holders that “to achieve this goal, 
the GTA needs adequate capital, ade- 
quate and strategically located facili- 
ties, experienced and trained em- 
ployees and farmers with understand- 
ing of what their economic objec- 
tive is.” 


To Issue Stock Against Savings 


The $25,050,000 capital structure 
will be achieved, Mr. Thatcher said, 
by accumulation of patronage savings 
against which the farmers will hold 
preferred stock, including 50,000 
shares of common stock of par value 
of $1 and 1,000,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at par value of $25. 

In other resolutions, the stock- 
holders recommended that patron- 
age savings continued to be rein- 
vested in GTA to “soundly finance 
valuable additions to our marketing 
facilities and further strengthen our 
position against storms ahead.” 

They also recommended that GTA’s 
capital resources be conserved by 
avoiding too rapid retirement of cap- 
ital stock. Additions to marketing 
facilities approved included construc- 
tion of interior terminal elevators at 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Sioux City, 
Iowa, and expansion of the Superior, 
Wis., elevator. Properties now owned 
by the co-op consist of grain eleva- 
tors, including terminal, subterminal 
and ordinary country type, lumber 
yards and a durum wheat mill. 


Dedicate Elaborate New Building 


One session of the convention was 
given over to the dedication of an 
elaborate million dollar office build- 
ing in St. Paul, on which construc- 
tion is almost completed. The build- 
ing was built with the savings of 
farmers, the co-op officials explained, 
to gather under one roof the more 
than 600 employees of the GTA now 
scattered in six office buildings in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Exterior of the building is Bed- 
ford limestone, trimmed with Minne- 
sota rainbow granite. No expense 
has been spared in interior finish 
and the building has its own deep 
artesian well for water for drinking, 
cooking and air conditioning, carried 
through the building in copper pipes. 
The basement contains garage space 
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GTA Sets New Goal of $100,000,000; 


for employees’ cars and a co-op serv- 
ice station. On the roof, an annex 
will house GTA’s grain testing and 
chemical laboratory. 


Penthouse for General Manager 


Atop the four-story center sec- 
tion of the building is_a penthouse, 
furnished in wood paneling, which 
houses the offices of Mr. Thatcher 
and his assistant general managers. 

The battle to build co-operatives, 
Mr. Thatcher said, will not be won 
in the big cities, but out in the coun- 
try by the farmers themselves. “With 
sufficient working capital and with 
a solid front of organized farmers 
prepared to build and support their 
co-operatives to the limit, the pro- 
ducers will definitely have estab- 
lished a co-operative in grain mar- 
keting,” he added. 

Bearing out the aim to control 
marketing of grain, the meeting 
adopted a resolution calling for 100% 
agreement of farmers’ elevators to 
market their grain through co-opera- 
tives. “Two bushels out of every 
four over the Northwest are han- 


dled by farmers’ elevators, but 
FUGTA gets only one bushel out 
of every four,” the resolution said. 
“Even among elevators shipping to 
GTA, one third do not send all of 
their grain to their own terminal 
co-operative. 

In another resolution, the stock- 
holders pledged support to the Na- 
tional Association of Co-operatives 
in the fight against further taxing 
of co-operatives. The attempt to ap- 
ply the corporation income tax to 
co-operatives would mean taking a 
deep cut out of the GTA’s $3,950,000 
savings of the past year, Mr. Thatch- 
er said. 

James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, told the 
GTA meeting that the co-operative de- 
vice, which more farmers are using in 
this country may well become ‘the 
most important single factor in giving 
farm people security comparable to 
that of other groups in our society.” 

Ten four-year scholarships for co- 
operative study, offered by FUGTA, 
were formally accepted by Dr. O. P. 





GTA’s Balance Sheet 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE BALANCE STATEMENT AND OPERATING RESULTS 


Cash with banks 
With central bank (FCA) 
Receivable and accruals (less reserves) 
Inventories 


Total current assets 


ceivable for stock, etc. 


equipment) less depreciation 
Total assets 
Current liabilities 
Noncurrent liabilities and current reserves 
Mortgage debt 
Members’ net worth— 
Common _ stock 
Preferred stock 


Permanent surplus 
Savings for year 


Total liabilities and net worth ...... 


Noncurrent assets—covering margin deposits, 
other co-operatives, contracts receivable, 
Fixed and deferred assets (mostly buildings, 


Preferred stock credits ........ oes eRe 


oceccccee $ 19,990,210.31 





May 31, 1945 May 31, 1946 
Deb sdeet $ 1,196,727.17 $ 1,196,417.75 
oe 220,800.00 305,000.00 
Terre ee 6,826,151.33 9,753,475.92 
Sqn heehee 7,510,278.14 6,130,836.13 
Tees $ 15,753,956.64 $ 17,385,729.80 
stock in 
notes re- 
eres 813,581.94 829,232.43 
land and 
ere 3,422,671.73 4,281,592.52 
winch ne eee $ 19,990,210.31 $ 22,496,554.75 
ee bee eee $ 11,004,369.85 $ 11,771,743.47 
‘ae Cee es 239,938.54 47,494.41 
$64.0 ETROS 1,262,950.00 000560000658 
Cer6sEr es 10,843.00 12,144.00 
506.0652 4,114,142.98 5,502,689.50 
oe aneew ee 606,556.37 818,705.67 
bab eneees 485,135.32 694,179.37 
eee rb ieee 2,266,274.25 *3,649,598.33 


22,496,554.75 


nm 


BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 


Net current assets 
Net noncurrent assets 


Your GTA net worth 


Net fixed assets (less mortgage) ............ 


May 31, 1945 May 31, 1946 
Soave tous $ 4,749,586.79 $ 5,613,986.33 
Ceneeenes 573,643.40 781,738.02 
eee 2,159,721.73 4,281,592.52 


$ 7,482,951.92 $ 10,677,316.87 


The results from your operations for the year ended May 31, 1946, can be simply stated 


as follows: 
Sales and services 
Cost of sales 


WOE GE GHOPREINE DOAPHIRE. 26.0 cescccdrcsicccs 


Less miscellaneous adjustments, prior year 


Total savings allocated to patrons ....... 


TEETER ECEEEEREE AERTS ea *$ 


Cece cee rerecnserescersecseceee $311,811,550.93 
CE SUREDECOREDTON DODO RO KETV OO RES 308,161,196.54 


3,650,354.39 
756.06 


3,649,598.33 


*All amounts taken from annual audit report prepared by Strand and Roe, Certified 


Public Accountants, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University. 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, recent di- 
rector general of the UNRRA, and 
former mayor of New York, was the 
principal speaker at the closing ban- 
quet of the GTA convention. An 
outline of Mr. LaGuardia’s talk ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Ole L. Olson, Buxton, N. D., is 
president of the FUGTA, and A. EF. 
Kathan, Brady, Mont., secretary- 
treasurer. 

T. F. O’Neill and T. C. Croll, both 
of St.’ Paul, are assistant general 
managers to Mr. Thatcher. The fo!- 
lowing are directors: B. M. Brandt, 
Roseau, Minn; Alex Lind, Williston, 
N. D; Elling Knudson, Edmore, N. 
D; Walter Blume, Glenburn, N. D; 
Obed Wyum, Rutland, N. D; Ole S. 
Gunderson, Power, Mont; Andrew 
Dahl, Dagmar, Mont; Emil Loriks, 
Arlington, S. D; August Dahme, 
Mina, S. D. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LaGuardia Boosts 
FAQ; Renews Attack 
on Grain Exchanges 


St. Paul, Minn.—Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, retiring director general of 
UNRRA, was the featured speaker 
on Dec. 12 before the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
and he used the occasion largely io 
ask all-out support of the Interna- 
tional Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and to repeat his attack on 
grain exchanges. 

More than 3,000 attended the din- 
ner session at which Mr. LaGuardia 
spoke, and part of his talk was 
broadcast, although he was cut off 
the air at the end of 30 minutes 
when his radio time expired. The 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., 
purchased an equal amount of time 
on the evening of Dec. 13 to answer 
the remarks concerning grain ex- 
changes. The complete text of the 
rebuttal appears on page 24 of this 
issue. 

Mr. LaGuardia looked upon the 
FAO as the hope of the world as far 
as food distribution is concerned, 
declaring that its announced policies 
would “supply sufficient food for th: 
world, guarantee a market to farm 
ers of the world, stabilize prices ani 
produce a world granary to take u 
surpluses for years of bad crops.” 
But he warns that “someone some 
where in Washington” is seeking to 
weaken and degenerate the FAO in- 














CO-OPERATIVE’S HEADQUARTERS — The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association formally dedicated 
the building shown in the picture above on Dec. 11. Lo- 








cated in the Midway district between Minneapolis an 
St. Paul, it is of modern design and will house the offices 
and laboratories of the association. . 
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GTA INVITES EXCHANGE 
LEADER TO SPEAK 


St. Paul, Minn.—Directors of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation late last week extended an 
invitation to J. A. Higgons, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Nation- 
al Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes to speak before the 10th an- 
nual meeting of the FUGTA in St. 
Paul, Dec. 11, 1947. GTA officials 
said that at that time, Mr. Higgons 
would have the opportunity of re- 
peating charges he made against 
Fiorello La Guardia in a Dec. 13 
radio address following charges made 
by Mr. La Guardia the previous night 
at the GTA convention that grain 
traders often “deprived farmers of 
their legitimate profits.” 





to a research and statistical bureau. 
He blasted what he described as 
“the recent turn in American foreign 
policy,” which he said would com- 
bine relief with politics, and de- 
nounced the “use of bread for re- 
taliation.” 

‘We want no swivel chair farmers 
or professional politicians or spokes- 
men for the ticker tape boys to ar- 
bitrarily decide the destiny of the 
American farmer,” he said. . 

Mr. LaGuardia said that the peo- 
ple “in the big industrial centers” 
favor the farmers receiving “parity 
prices” for farm products, but that 
they believe that the spread between 
farm prices and consumer prices is 
far too wide. This spread he blamed 
on the “speculators, gamblers and 
ticker tapers.” 

Business men, he said, were re- 
sponsible for the depression of the 
30's, 
rescued by President Roosevelt. Now, 
he continued, the ‘business men” are 
saying that the government should 
not interfere with business, but that 
business should be left to them. “But 
we won’t let them get away with 
it,” he declared vehemently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Exchange Group 
Leader Strikes 
Back at LaGuardia 


Minneapolis, Minn..-An immediate 
rebuttal to Fiorello LaGuardia’s 
speech before the Farmers Union 
GTA convention in St. Paul was 
broadcast on Dec. 13 over a Twin 
City radio station that reaches 
Northwest farmers. The broadcast 
was made by J. A. Higgons, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc. 
Mr. Higgons came to Minneapolis 
for that express purpose. 

“We may as well recognize that 
We cannot help the rest of the world 
by weakening the United States,” 
Mr. Higgons declared. “Efforts to 
control prices, whether to keep them 
down or push them up, have failed 
through the ages. 

“No one will quarrel with La- 
Guardia’s lofty ideals to raise living 
Standards and provide economic se- 
curity for farmers, among others. 
But two points deserve attention: 

“First, the proposed FAO has al- 
ready been repudiated by the nation- 
al administration which elevated La- 
Guardia to the UNRRA directorship. 
As a result, the organization now ex- 








and the country had to be 
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SWITCHING, RECONSIGNING 
GO UP WITH TARIFF RATES 


Bags and Other Mill Articles Raised 20 to 25%—Grains 
Boosted 15% — Shipments Having Left Point of 
Origin Take Old Rates on Further Movement 


ists only in the minds of those seek- 
ing personal advantage and who ig- 
nore all experience with artificia 
surpluses. 

“Second,” Mr. Higgons continued, 
“while the former New York mayor 
commends the co-operative move- 
ment in marketing grains and other 
farm products, he fails to cite that 
successful co-ops are the direct re- 
sult of their use of the very mar- 
keting facilities LaGuardia  con- 
demns.” 

Complete text of Mr. Higgons’ ad- 
dress is published on page 24 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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CANDIDATES NAMED 
BY BOARD OF TRADE 


R. H. Sturtevant, O. T. Cook Nom- 
inated for Presidency of Kansas 
City Board of Trade 


Kansas City, Mo.—R. H. Sturte- 
vant of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., and O. T. Cook of the 
Standard Milling Co., Inc., are the 
two candidates for president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade in the 
election for the coming year. Mr. 
Sturtevant automatically became a 
nominee, having served as first vice 
president during the past year. 

According to custom, B. J. O’Dowd, 
vice president of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., will be first vice presi- 
dent during the 1947 term and will 
become candidate for president the 
following year. 

Candidates for the second vice 
presidency are E. F. Merrill, treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., and 
Warren E. Root, secretary-treasurer 
of the Root Grain Co. 

Out of 12 candidates selected by 
the nominating committee for two- 
year terms on the board of directors, 
six will be elected by exchange mem- 
bers. The candidates are R. J. An- 
derson, Norris Grain Co; Hearne 
Christopher, B. C. Christopher & Co; 
P. G. Hale, Ralston Purina Co; J. F. 
Hilts, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co; G. A. Johnson, Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc; J. F. Leahy, Clay-Leahy 
Grain Co; Edmund Marshall, Shan- 
non Grain Co; W. M. Neil, Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co; T. A. 
O’Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc; H. J. Smith, Southwestern Grain 
Co., Inc; E. G. Wallingford, Mensen- 
dieck Grain Co., Inc., and W. B. 
Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
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KANSAS WHEAT BREEDER 
ACCEPTS USDA POSITION 


Manhattan, Kansas.—L. P. Reitz, 
senior agronomist on the staff of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of co-ordinator of hard red win- 
ter wheat investigations for the Divi- 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb. 

He succeeds Dr. Karl Quisenberry 
in that position which was made 
vacant when Dr. Quisenberry was 
transferred to Washington. 

Mr. Reitz has been on the experi- 
ment station staff here since 1939 
when he succeeded Dr. J. H. Parker. 
Mr. Reitz has done special research 
work in wheat improvement and has 
assisted in the developing of Pawnee, 
Comanche and Wichita varieties of 
hard winter wheat. In the past year 
he has helped to conduct five wheat 
variety identification short courses. 





Washington, D. C.—Coincident with 
the recently announced increase of 
15% in freight rates on _ grains, 
flour and feed effective Jan. 1, 1947, 
an increase of 15% for protective 
charges and 25% increase on ter- 
minal charges will occur. The ter- 
minal charges include storage, han- 
dling, switching, loading and unload- 
ing, reconsignment, diversion and 
weighing. Freight rates on bags and 


-many other articles used in flour 


mills are to be 20% higher in the 
South and West and 25% more in the 
East. 

Interpreting the effects on millers’ 
outstanding contracts, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation says that the mill- 
er is affected by the rate increase 
only to the extent that he has not 
purchased wheat to cover these con- 
tracts or to the extent that his wheat 
is not in transit position. If wheat has 
moved away from its point of origin, 
the old rates will apply on any fur- 
ther shipment of this wheat and they 
will also apply to a shipment of 
products to destination. The freight 
rate to be paid in any case will there- 
fore be determined by the original 
date of shipment of wheat. It must 
be evident, the federation says, that 
in the case of some mills, the amount 
of old billing will be sufficient to 
ship out all flour contracts, while 
in other cases it will vary below this 
level. 


Increase Held Reasonable 


In approving the ordered increases 
on agricultural commodities and man- 
ufactured products, the ICC stated 
that the new rates are just and rea- 
sonable, thereby rejecting the claims 
put forward by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that agri- 
cultural commodities carried more 
than their proportional share of rail- 
road revenue, and that present freight 
traffic density would be maintained 
and permit the carriers to continue 
to obtain the present scale of earn- 
ings. 

In opposing the request for rate 
increases, among the points brought 
out by the USDA was that which 
asked that if rate increases were un- 
avoidable that any flat percentage 
increase be equalized by a maximum 
for each commodity so that market 
relationships be maintained without 
dislocation. In regard to fresh fruits 
and vegetables, that admonition of 
the USDA was followed, but in the 
case of eggs, dressed poultry and 
dairy products, except milk and 
cream, flat percentage advances 
were ordered without qualification. 

In its statement approving a rate 
increase, the ICC stated that the 
carriers’ petition was based on claims 
of declining traffic, increased wages 
and materials costs. The approved 
rate changes slightly modify an ap- 
proved rate increase ordered in 1942, 
but subsequently suspended by the 
ICC after the government through 
the Office of Price Administration 
intervened to oppose the grant on 
the grounds that the_higher rates 
ordered would break the stabiliza- 
tion line. Since that time a tem- 
porary 6% advance on rates for 
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manufactured goods and 3% on agri- 
cultural commodities has been in 
effect since July 1, 1946. 

The USDA in its opposition to a 
rate increase asked that any neces- 
sary advance be made on a tem- 
porary basis until the postwar pat- 
tern of agriculture has been more 
clearly defined. It was contended 
by the USDA that record breaking 
crops in 1946 indicated that the den- 
sity of agricultural traffic would be 
maintained. 

USDA transportation officials fear 
that in regard to basic agricultural 
commodities farm producers. will 
have to absorb the increased rates 
and that the problem of the farm- 
ers’ share in the consumers’ dollar 
will be aggravated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$5.50 FLAX SUPPORT 
PRICE HELD DESIRABLE 


~~ 
Flax Development Group Cites Need 
for 5,000,000 Acres to Meet 
Postwar Oil Demands 








Minneapolis, Minn.—The Flax De- 
velopment Committee, flax crushers, 
grain firms, linseed oil users, such 
as paint manufacturers and others, 
have launched an extensive campaign 
to encourage farmers to increase the 
1947 planting of flax to at least 
5,000,000 acres. They cite the fact 
that the 1946 crop was far below 
requirements and will all be crushed 
by March, which will leave the paint, 
varnish and linoleum industries to 
depend upon substitute oils from 
March until the 1947 domestic crop 
is ready to be marketed. 

Efforts are being made to get the 
government to guarantee flax grow- 
ers a support price of $5.50 bu as a 
means of getting the acreage neces- 
sary for the linseed oil needs of the 
postwar building program. 

“The prospect is for a very serious 
bottleneck in drying oils developing 
in the paint, varnish and linoleum 
fields in the United States during 
1947 not only because of the linseed 
oil shortage, but also because such 
oils as fish, tung, perilla and oiticica 
are very scarce; and our soybean 
oil, which might offer some relief, is 
badly needed for edible purposes,” 
says T. L. Daniels, chairman of the 
Flax Development Committee. “In 
this connection it is also significant 
that domestic and world stocks of all 
fats and oils are now at the lowest 
point they have been in 20 years. 

“There has been a good deal of 
publicity in the last few years about 
linseed oil being permanently re- 
placed in the protective coating in- 
dustry by other materials. This is 
not borne out by the facts. The 
October-November issue of the In- 
dustry Report, Fats and Oils, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated: ‘The pres- 
ent building program and the needs 
for renovating commercial and resi- 
dential buildings require paint oils in 
amounts far above prewar levels. 
The drying oil trade estimates a 
need for 850,000,000 Ibs of linseed 
oil in the coming 12 months,” Mr. 
Daniels says. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW NEBRASKA COMPANY PLANS 


SUBSTANTIAL MILL CAPACITY 


Corn Belt Mills Has Purchased Two Plants and Is Nego- 
tiating for Other Mills That Would Provide 1,750 
Sacks Combined Capacity for Company 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Corn Belt Mills, 
Lincoln, formed by Gus E. Enborg, 
previously in the soap manufacturing 
business, has purchased flour mills at 
Elkhorn and Gretna, Neb., and is 
negotiating for other plants in the 
state with the ultimate objective of 
acquiring substantial milling capac- 
ity in this area. 

The mills purchased are the 450- 
sack plant of the Blackburn Milling 
Co. at Elkhorn, previously under 
lease to the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, and the 100-sack 
plant of the Gretna (Neb.) Roller 
Mills. The latter properties include 
a mixed feed plant of 24 tons daily 
capacity. The purchase prices were 
not disclosed. 

Negotiations are reported to be un- 
der way for the purchase of the 500- 
sack flour mill at Clay Center, Neb., 
owned by Orr Bros., and also the 
plant of the Schminke Milling Co. at 
Nebraska City, a 700-sack mill. In 
addition, plants at other points are 
being sought. 

Completion of these purchases, with 
the two mills now owned, would give 
the new firm 1,700 sacks daily capac- 
ity. 

Work has been started on doubling 
the capacity of the mill at Gretna, 
Mr. Enborg said this week, but the 
Elkhorn plant cannot be convenient- 


ly increased in size and no expansion 
will be undertaken there. 

It is the intention of the company 
to acquire additional mills, prefer- 
ably in Nebraska, Mr. Enborg de- 
clared. The company’s program con- 
templates eventual conversion of the 
plants to the production of packaged 
cooky, cake and pancake flours for 
distribution through the _ grocery 
trade. The plant at Gretna is now 
being equipped with packaging ma- 
chinery for this purpose. For the 
present the mill at Elkhorn will con- 
tinue to produce primarily for export 
in view of the present large foreign 
demand, Mr. Enborg stated. 

Officers of the Corn Belt Mills 
are Gus E. Enborg, president; Mrs. 
Fern Enborg, vice president; Flor- 
ence Kuntz, secretary. The company’s 
main offices are maintained at 622 
National Bank Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

Not previously in the flour milling 
business, Mr. Enborg has been asso- 
ciated with Silicon Products Co., Los 
Angeles, soap manufacturing enter- 
prise, which has also maintained a 
plant at Lincoln, Neb. The principal 
soap brand name of the company is 
“Desert Suds.” It is planned that 
eventually distribution of the Corn 
Belt Mills packaged flours will be 
handled by the same sales organiza- 
tion now marketing the coap prod- 
ucts of the Silicon company. 
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Federation Committees Will 
Consider Legislative Matters 


Chicago, Ill—The executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration met Dec. 13 in Chicago. Aft- 
er the transaction of some routine 
business, the committee devoted most 
of its time to two subjects: forth- 
coming federal legislation affecting 
the milling industry, and the prog- 
ress of the sign-up for the proposed 
industry advertising campaign. 

Legislative matters of most imme- 
diate concern to the industry which 
were discussed were proposed revi- 
sion of the Wagner labor relations 
act and new farm legislation. Since 
no definite congressional program on 
either subject has developed, the dis- 
cussion was only tentative, and the 
federation president was authorized 
to appoint a small committee on each 
topic to formulate industry policies. 

A report on the progress of the 
advertising program showed a sign-up 
to date of 122 companies with do- 
mestic production in 1945 of approxi- 
mately 119,500,000 cwts. This repre- 
sents about 89% of the 135,000,000 
cwts necessary to the inauguration of 
the campaign. 

J. C. Beaven, Chicago, federation 
vice chairman, presided at the meet- 
ing in the absence of W. P. Bomar, 
Fort Worth, president and chairman. 
Other members of the committee 
present were: Sydney Anderson, 
Minneapolis; R. S. Dickinson, Oma- 
ha; D. S. Jackman, Wichita, alter- 
nate for R. Ward Magill; O. A. 
Knauss, Mascoutah, Ill., alternate for 
Philip H, Postel; Henry E, Kuehn, 


Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, Lock- 
port, N. Y; J. L. Locke, Seattle, al- 
ternate for O. D. Fisher; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Quincy, Mich; ‘A. E. Mallon, 
Minneapolis; E. J. Quinn, Minne- 
apolis, alternate for R. W. Goodell; 
Charles Ritz, Minneapolis, and Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky., alternate 
for Frank A. Tucker. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent, and Herbert J. Campbell, offi- 
cial counsel, of the federation, were 
also present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FMEA ANNOUNCES NEW 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Washington, D. C.—The new board 
of directors of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association, elected by majority 
vote by mail balloting, consists of 
the following: 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, representing the 
Pacific Coast; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, 
representing Texas-Oklahoma; M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, representing Buffalo; 
Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, representing Kansas- 
Kansas City; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting Minneapolis; Clark Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., representing soft wheat 
mills. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 








Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, was re- 
elected director at large. 

The new board will elect officers 
from among its members, probably 
at its next meeting, according to 
Martin F. Smith, general manager 
of the FMEA in Washington. 

Incumbents are G. S. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pres- 
ident; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, first vice presi- 
dent; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., second vice 
president; A. H. Kreuger, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C., 
treasurer; Martin F. Smith, secre- 
tary. 
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CENTENNIAL OFFFICERS 
ENTERTAIN 500 GUESTS 
IN NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Seattle, Wash.— Expanding their 
headquarters in Seattle, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. is now at home 
in spacious new quarters in the Cen- 
tral Building. To formally open the 
new offices, Centennial entertained 
500 Seattle buyers and other friends 
at an open house Dec. 13. 

Guests were shown through the 
beautifully decorated business offices, 
the model testing kitchen where 
Centennial’s Celia Lee recipes are 
developed and perfected, and the 
board of director’s room. In the re- 
ception hall to the general offices, 
the visitors viewed the impressive 
wall mural of Washington wheat- 
lands and the world famous Centen- 
nial mill at Spokane. This huge 
mural is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the entire decorative plan 
used throughout the offices. 

Welcoming guests at the open 
house were Moritz Milburn, president 
of the company; Howard Taylor, vice 
president; Ray DeChenne, treasurer; 
R. G. Thompson, grain division man- 
ager; W. A. Kaufman, sales man- 
ager; Herman Karlen, manager of 
bakery division; James Kerr, assist- 
ant sales manager; Hugh Nelson, 
assistant sales manager; Mrs. Grace 
Jeffrey, purchasing agent, and Miss 
Mabel Mullikin, home economist, who 
is known to the public as Celia Lee. 
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STRIKERS BACK ON JOBS 
AT KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Wichita, Kansas. — A sympathy 
strike, which resulted in a_ shut- 
down of the Wichita plant of the 
Kansas Milling Co., was settled Dec. 
11 with the mill resuming opera- 
tions Dec. 12. 

Wages were not in controversy at 
the Wichita mill, where 150 of the 
260 men on strike are employed. The 
men returned to work at rates pre- 
vailing when they struck. 

Settlement of the labor contract 
dispute at the Lawrence (Kansas) 
Milling Co., also was effected last 
week with a new contract being 
adopted to run for six months. The 
length of. the contract time was the 
point at issue as the mill’s manage- 
ment previously had offered wage in- 
creases. 
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FEHR BAKING CO. PLANS 
TEXAS PLANT ADDITION 


Houston, Texas.—The Fehr Baking 
Co. has announced plans for a two- 
story $225,000 addition to the plant 
at 4105 Leeland, according to Charles 
Thompson, president. The building 
is to be 50x157 ft in size. 
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Capper Favors 
Crop Controls 
to Halt Surpluses 


Washington, D. C.—Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, Republican of Kansas, 
who is to head the Senate agricul- 
tural committee, has indicated that 
he favors farm production control 
under the government price support 
program if necessary to prevent un- 
salable surpluses. 

While the government has prom- 
ised to bolster prices of most com- 
modities at 90% of parity for two 
years after the war officially is end- 
ed, Senator Capper said this does not 
solve American agriculture’s posi- 
war problem. 

“Unless a profitable market can be 
found for unlimited production, it 
would be no kindness to producers 
to encourage production of unsala- 
ble surpluses of any farm commod- 
ity,” his statement observed. 

Asserting this is the first big prol- 
lem facing farm committees in Con- 
gress, Senator Capper declared such 
a program would promote inflation 
of farm production with inevitabie 
deflation and net losses. 

“There is a serious question in my 
mind if it would be a sound policy 
from the farmers’ own viewpoint, for 
the government to support prices on 
an unlimited production during the 
two years that prices are to be sup- 
ported, at 90% of parity, on neariy 
all farm commodities,” he summed up. 

Otherwise, the Senator made clear, 
he opposes any program “which Cal's 
for production controls by govern- 
ment on what individual farmers 
shall produce and market.” 

He warned that the American mar- 
ket for the American farmer may in 
time encounter powerful pressure ‘o 
throw it open “to foods produced 
more cheaply in foreign lands.” 

Farm output here has increased 
nearly one third since the first Wor!d 
War while domestic consumption has 
advanced only about 12%, he said. 

While the rest of the world cou!d 
use even more of a surplus than is 
indicated here, “the question is, how 
to pay the American farmers for 
producing that surplus,” Senator Cap- 
per declared. 
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Remnants of War 
Agencies Grouped 
Under New Set-Up 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man has consolidated remnants of 
the war agencies in a new organizi- 
tion called Office of Temporary Cor- 
trols which will wind up the affairs 
of the Office of Price Administration 
and the Civilian Production Admir- 
istration. Gen. Philip W. Fleming, 
federal works administrator, has 
been named as head of the new ou! 
fit and will continue in his function 
as FWA chief. 

With the formation of the ne 
agency, the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization is discontinued. The Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconvei- 
sion, which has statutory life until 
June 30, 1947, is consolidated with 
the new agency. Another outfit 
which will be ended—as of Feb. 24, 
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4947 — is the Wage Stabilization 
Board, . 

The office of contract settlement 
is transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment. 

These actions were taken under an 
executive order issued by the White 
House. 

Sugar price and ration controls 
will be administered by the new 
Office of Temporary Controls. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN GROUP WILL 
PLAY HOST TO CHILDREN 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation will play host to about 40 
underprivileged children at its an- 
nual Christmas party Dec. 20 at the 
Wisconsin Club. The association will 
sponsor a tour of the city for the 
youngsters during the afternoon. 

The children will visit local toy 
departments where they will be pro- 
vided with gifts. A swim at the 
YMCA and a dinner at the same 
place are scheduled. 

In the evening the group will be 
brought to the association’s meeting 
at the Wisconsin Club where each 
of the youngsters will be given a 
bag full of gifts which Allied Trades- 
men are providing. The bag will also 
contain a gift which the association 
itself is providing. 

Arrangements are under direction 
of Jack Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., program chairman, and C. G. 
Swanson, General Mills, Inc., co- 
chairman for the December meeting. 
Philip Orth, Sr., and Henry C. 
Schranck are in charge of arrange- 
ments for the dinner and party at 
the Wisconsin Club. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS ISSUES STOCK 
FOR EXPANSION PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y.—Public offering 
of 150,000 shares of $100 par value 
first preferred stock, 4.40% series A, 
of the St. Regis Paper Co. was made 
Dec. 12 by an investment banking 
group headed by White, Weld & Co. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used 
to redeem the company’s outstanding 
5% cumulative preferred stock and 
the $2.50 preferred stock of Taggart 
Corp., a subsidiary, amounting in 
each case to $52.50 per share plus 
accrued dividends; to purchase cer- 
tain pulp mills and other related as- 
sets from Time, Inc., and the balance 
together with other corporate funds 
will be used in the company’s mod- 
ernization and expansion program. 

St. Regis Paper Co. is one of the 
leading manufacturers of paper prod- 
ucts in the United States. The com- 
pany and subsidiaries also manufac- 
ture bag-making and bag-filling ma- 
chinery, the St. Regis flour packer 
being one of the products. It also 
probably is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of multiwall paper bags for 
packing flour, sugar and other food 
products. . 

During the past 10% years the 
company has spent approximately 
$21,600,000 in expanding and modern- 
izing its plants, which will be in- 
creased to about $28,000,000 upon 
completion of current projects. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF, OF LIFE 


MONTH’S STRIKE SETTLED 
AT CANNON VALLEY MILL 




















Minneapolis, Minn. — A strike of 
mill employees at the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., whose plant is at Can- 
non Falls, Minn., has been settled 
with the signing of a new contract 
which runs until June 1, 1947, The 
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UNRRA Aid Diverted to Russia, 
Senator Wherry Says After Trip 


strike started on Nov. 2 and the em- 
ployees went back to work on Dec. 
2, although the new contract was 
not signed until Dec. 10. 

Under the terms of the settlement 
the employees received an increase 
of 13c an hour, beginning Dec. 2, 
with a 10c an hour advance. retroac- 
tive to June 1, 1946. They will re- 
ceive double time for the seventh 
consecutive day worked, and also on 
six holidays, if worked. 

The employees had asked for a 15c 
an hour wage increase, with the dou- 
ble time provisions including the 
holidays whether worked or not. 
Miller must 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 


Oklahoma City, Okla.— The 100,- 
000-bu co-operative grain elevator at 
Cashion, Okla., is being completed. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Nov. 30, 1946, 
had completed 8,831 loans on 17,- 
935,448 bus of 1946 wheat in the 
amount of $25,933,182.72. The aver- 
age amount advanced was $1.446 bu, 
which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. On the same 
date last year 32,298 loans had been 
completed on 53,109,584 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 




















States in which Farm Warehouse 
loans originated stored stored 
(bus) (bus) 
OGMEOPMIB 6 6ccccics “0,404 8  serees 
COIOPTREO 666.0-s.00.0.0 438,972 210,624 
a , EEE ee ee 21,796 
area 643,090 962,278 
(0 ee ee ee 1,089 
SRGIRRE 6cescescess 2,213 754 
eo. LE 62 316 
oO eee 824,940 327,112 
DEEN Sicccrees saenas 65,399 
er ee 6,501 20,652 
BEIRMONOTR cc cccece 172,829 89,145 
Oe ear 964 16,085 
eer ee 807,180 228,072 
TEORORERE 626006060 1,491,344 437,844 
ee eee fsiecs . Betas 858 
New Mexico ...... 18,435 20,500 
North Dakota .... 1,697,186 489,882 
GRO: 020s ec cvees 9,284 63,433 
Oklahoma ........ 45,733 77,865 
SIRO. 4:5.6.5.8-066.004 303,458 1,137,173 
Pennsylvania ..... 351 18,61 
South Dakota ..... 2,356,699 214,178 
WED ccccervecsses 129,699 87,569 
BIO 6S cavscisevns 211,942 141,293 
WIPBIMIR. wccccesces § § eeeece 7 
Washington ...... 946,421 2,867,321 
WOUOMEINE 66 ko seve 268,842 11,6 
Total sccvwesvis 10,423,204 7,512,244 


Washington, D. C.— Recommend- 
ing abandonment of the United States 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Senator Kenneth A. Wherry 
of Nebraska, indicated that he fa- 
vors the State Department’s present 
policy of direct relief to needy coun- 
tries. 

Just returned from a survey of 
countries receiving UNRRA supplies, 
Senator Wherry criticized the organ- 
ization’s distribution methods and 
stated that the bulk of the supplies 
were being diverted to Russian occu- 
pied areas. He added that he would 
make a full report on his trip to the 
Senate soon. 

“We should do our feeding direct,” 
Senator Wherry said. “Before any 
commitments are made, Congress 
should be given the full facts as to 
how UNRRA aid has been inequit- 
ably administered and the food di- 
verted.” 

The Senator charged that State 
Department and UNRRA officials 
knew of the diversion of food sup- 
plies months ago, and had failed to 
apply sanctions on those countries 
violating UNRRA agreements. 

Russia recently has been contend- 
ing within the UNRRA council for 
a rigid country-by-country comple- 
tion of all programs in $626,000,- 
000 worth of future shipments, but 
a flexible policy has been insisted 
upon by C. Tyler Wood, United 
States delegate. This would permit 
adjustment of present programs to 
permit increases to countries where 
conditions have become worse. The 
whole program will be ended by June 
30, 1947, since all appropriations will 
run out at that time. 

Diplomatic officials said that 
UNRRA’S programs for receiving 
countries always had been considered 
flexible to take care of exigencies, 
and that the theory that they could 
be considered frozen had been new- 
ly introduced by Director General 
Fiorello H. La Guardia and the Rus- 
sian member, Nicolai I. Feonov. 
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Mr. La Guardia has resigned his 
position, effective Dec. 31. Maj. Gen. 
Lowell W. Rooks, who has served 
this year as Deputy Director Gen- 
eral, has been named to wind up the 
affairs of UNRRA. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$150,000 PLANT PLANNED 


Roanoke, Va.—The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration has authorized 
the Rainbo Bread Co., to erect at a 
cost of $150,000 a bakery in Roanoke 
county on the basis that the project 
would increase food production and 
in consideration of a recent fire loss 
suffered by the applicant. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLIDAY WITH DAUGHTER 

Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury, Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
planning to leave this weekend, to 
spend Christmas with his daughter, 
who lives in Tennessee. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Slows Wheat 
Buying; Steps Up 
Corn Purchases 


Washington, D. C.— Purchases of 
wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. during the week ended Dec. 
13 amounted to only 16,948 bus, but 
the agency took 1,725,000 bus of corn 
at Chicago in the same period. 

All of the wheat was purchased by 
the Minneapolis regional office. Cu- 
mulative wheat purchases since the 
program started on Sept. 9 now 
stand at 51,528,475 bus, with 24,213,- 
979 taken at Kansas City, 10,319,- 
101 at Chicago, 8,609,900 at Minne- 
apolis, and 8,385,495 at Portland, 
Ore. 

Cumulative corn buying since the 
CCC started its corn program about 
a month ago stands at 7,095,000 bus. 











Government Planning Program 
Grain Exports Markedly 


to Increase 


Washington, D. C.—Capt. Gran- 
ville Conway has been named co- 
ordinator of transportation facilities 
to speed the grain export program at 
a level of 12,000,000 tons of grains 
and flour this crop year. Official 
confirmation from the White House 
is expected this week. The appoint- 
ment of Capt. Conway means that 
the government is determined to at- 
tain the State Department goal level 
which has superseded the old goal 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture of 10,500,000 tons for this 
crop year. 

In terms of transportation, it prob- 
ably means that car service orders 
will be issued which will direct good- 
order grain cars to the granger lines 
for priority service on the export 
program. With an over-all shortage 
of cars already in existence, this di- 
version of cars to the grain service 
will put an additional strain on other 
users of cars, but it is believed that 
from ‘the point of view of long range 
national policy it is desirable and 


important at this time that every 
effort be made to get farm surpluses 
out of the country while foreign buy- 
ing power exists. ~° 

In addition to the importance of 
getting our grain surpluses out of 
the country now, the real need for 
food in almost every European and 
Asiatic nation still exists. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, it has 
been learned that grain stocks have 
fallen to a five-week supply level, an 
extremely dangerous condition, and 
it is stated in authoritative circles 
that the United Kingdom will short- 
ly reduce its bread ration. 

On the other hand grain supply 
stocks in the German occupation 
zone are said to be at an eight- 
week level. This imbalance between 
stocks has caused a review of the 
recent decision to put all grain in 
export position on the East coast 
at the disposal of the Army for 
the occupation zone. 

Last week, Secretary of War Pat- 
terson confirmed an earlier report in 


The Northwestern Miller to the effect 
that these stocks would be moved 
to the occupation forces. In addi- 
tion, he cited a monthly requirement 
of 300,000 tons of grain monthly for 
German occupied territory. 

Now, however, when the disloca-- 
tion of basic suppliés between needy 
nations has been revealed, it has been 
learned that the former decision re- 
garding East coast grain stocks has 
been reversed and the army will 
not get all of the East coast sup- 
plies at this time. Government of- 
ficials who have been responsible 
for this about face on the occupa- 
tion zone admit that the army need 
is probably real but that it is not 
necessary to maintain basic stocks at 
a level over that of the United King- 
dom, for example. 

This important government official 
who revealed these conditions states 
that famine in Europe this year will 
again be a serious threat, but that 
the government will not inaugurate 
another famine drive. 
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EXPORT ORDERS TOP FLOUR 
BUSINESS, MILLERS REPORT 


Domestic Users Mostly Content to Leave Field to Foreign 
Buyers—Cuba to Start Purchasing—Flour 
Prices Advance Further 


Export business still is the feature 
of the flour market. Heavy Euro- 
pean buying continued into the fore 
part of the past week, but by the end 
of the period most of the countries 
on the continent had filled their 
quotas and withdrew. Following 
that, the selling interest shifted back 
to the general license countries in 
Latin and South America, with siz- 
able Cuban buying under subsidy ex- 
pected to get under way this week. 
Domestic flour trade remains at very 
low ebb, with majority of buyers, 
both in bakery and family circles, 
holding off on further purchases un- 
til after the turn of the year. This 
is more or less normal for December, 
since most buyers desire low stocks 
prior to inventory time, and many 
of them cling to the hope of lower 
prices in the future. 


Exporting Mills Heavily Booked 


A good many of the exporting mills 
are sold up for 60 to 90 days as a 
result of the large foreign buying 
of recent weeks. Those with his- 
torical records in the Cuban market 
have held open enough of their ca- 
pacity to take care of the island’s 
contemplated purchases in the next 
30 days and it is believed that the 
tardier European buyers, including 
Finland and the Netherlands, also 
will be taken care of. 


Flour Prices Sharply Higher 


Flour prices are decidedly higher 
than a week ago, influenced by 
stronger wheat and further declines 
in millfeed. Hard winter patents are 
from 5c to 35c higher, mostly 20c to 
30c up, but clears are down 10c to 
35c following the end of the heavy 
foreign buying. Spring bakery types 
are about 40c higher for the week, 
but family flour is little changed. 
Whether or not any substantial vol- 
ume of domestic trade will develop 
for January is a matter viewed dif- 
ferently by individual mills. Some 
feel that a moderate but insistent 
demand will develop after the turn 
of the year as buyers who have been 
holding off are forced in. Others 
believe that flour users are suffi- 
ciently covered as far ahead as Feb- 
ruary to permit them to further test 
their bearish price ideas. It seems 
evident, however, that foreign de- 
mand through individual buying mis- 
sions and the Production and Market- 
ing Administration will remain broad 
for some time. 


Spring Mills Heavily Booked 


Domestic trade in spring wheat 
flour remains quiet, but export de- 
mand still is active and in excess of 
mills’ ability to offer. Millers say 
they have sold about all of the flour 
they can offer to Latin American 
markets for January-February, al- 
though they are holding back a little 
for Cuban customers. This is nor- 
mally the quiet season for domestic 
trade and with bakers well taken 
care of for some time, the general 
policy is to wait awhile before mak- 
ing further commitments. Spring 
wheat flour prices are up sharply 
again the past week, except on fam- 
ily grades, which are about steady. 


Choice spring clears again are scarce, 
the surplus having recently been sold 
for export. Second clears, however, 
are inactive and easier in price in 
sympathy with millfeed. Spring 
wheat mills sold an average of 
76% of capacity last week, against 
72% the previous week and 71% a 
year ago. 


Domestic Buyers Hold Off 


With domestic buyers sitting on 
the sidelines in the Southwest, export 
trade continues as the feature of the 
flour market at Kansas City. Sub- 
stantial foreign sales were made dur- 
ing the past week, both to Europe 
and Latin America. Sales averaged 
197% of capacity, as compared with 
71% the previous week and 50% a 
year ago. The heaviest volume of 
foreign business developed early in 
the week and tapered off toward the 
close, as most European countries 
filled their quotas for the first quar- 
ter of 1947. Heavy Latin American 
buying of the past several weeks 
has left many southwestern mills sold 
up for 60 to 90 days. Occasional 
domestic sales in the 5,000-sack or 
smaller class were reported, but gen- 
erally speaking the interest among 
domestic buyers was at low ebb and 
the dullest in some time. A few 
family sales were reported, but this 
category also was below normal in 
volume. Clear flours are lagging 
since the European buying ceased. 
Mills are running at nearly full sev- 
en-day capacity. 


Eastern Buyers Bearish 


Buffalo mills report domestic trade 
well booked and unwilling to make 
further commitments at present 
prices. Buyers are pressing mills for 
deliveries on old contracts, movement 
on which is curtailed by shortage of 
cars. In the metropolitan New York 
market, domestic buying is of routine 


character. Many buyers are inter- 
ested in additional supplies, but are 
holding -back at the higher price 
levels, yet fearful that the market 
may be getting away from them. 

Boston price advances had no 
stimulating effect on the continued 
slow demand. Buyer resistance to 
the higher prices is due to the favor- 
able winter wheat crop prospects, 
which are being watched rather close- 
ly in the East. Bakers are well cov- 
ered on flour and report customer 
resistance to prices of baked goods. 
Pittsburgh users are more interested 
in deliveries on previous contracts 
than in making new ones. 


Chicago Sales Limited 


Chicago sales continue scattered 
and light, with the substantial price 
rise further reducing the desire of 
buyers to come in for supplies. Bak- 
ers cling to the belief that prices will 
decline and family flour trade is lim- 
ited to scattered replacement lots. 
Shipping directions on old orders are 
good. St. Louis mills report buyers 
willing to go along on what they 
have on the books and showing little 
interest in new bookings at current 
prices. Export demand, however, 
continues heavy. 

In the southeastern states, flour 
buyers have become more and more 
indifferent, with the result that little 
or no new business is passing. Bak- 
ers are amply supplied and believe 
that they will be able to book at 
lower prices later on. Family trade 
has sufficient floor stocks and with 
few exceptions does not want quick 
shipment. 


Pacific Mills Grind for Export 


Most of the capacity of Pacific 
Northwest mills has been converted 
to export flour grinding, since do- 
mestic shipments are prohibited by 
the boxcar priority order invoked 
early last week. No permits are 
being granted for domestic movement 
and some mills are worried lest their 
bakery and grocery accounts run 
out of flour. No new business is be- 
ing sought as long as the shipping 
restrictions remain in effect. 


Production 


Flour production shows an_ in- 
crease of 27,344 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 





Durum Granular Sales Quiet; Mills 
Well Booked; Wheat Becoming Scarce 


The durum granulars market is 
quiet. Current buying -is confined 
largely to the smaller macaroni 
manufacturers, who normally buy 
a carload at a time. The larger com- 
panies have their anticipated needs 
covered for 60 to 90 days, and at 
present price levels, very few show 
any interest whatever. Shipping di- 
rections, however, are free, and mills 
are still behind on deliveries, with 
the boxcar supply anything but ade- 
quate. 

Choice milling durum sold in Min- 
neapolis the past week at as high 
as $2.32 bu, with some mill buyers 
bidding almost that price for wheat 
to arrive. Millers are of the opinion 
that the bulk of the durum crop 
has already been marketed. Durum 
mills may have difficulty in getting 
all the raw material they will need 
this coming spring. 

Reports from the East indicate 
that despite the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining durum granulars, some ex- 
port business in macaroni products 


appears to be developing, although 
most of this is not through old-line 
channels, the latter refusing such 
business due to their heavy backlogs 
from domestic customers. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Dec. 14, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$2.27@2.30 $2.12@2.30 
2 Durum or better.. 2.27@2.30 2.12@ 2.30 
3 Durum or better... 2.26@2.29 2.11@2.29 
4 Durum or better.. 2.25@2.28 ose eae 
5 Durum or better.. 2.24@2.27 Ti te 
1 Red Durum ....... 2.11 2.08 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
BP. Beh@ +s 6.0 5.05% 606% *212,953 102 
Previous week ....... 236,685 113 
BOE GEM esd ve pees 227,776 109 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 14, 1946 ..........2.% 4,448,891 
SUle SEG. 20, BEOO civ ees venes 4,969,580 


*Preliminary. 
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reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,968,834 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,941,490 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,749,727 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago, 
Two years ago the figure was 3,511,- 
032 sacks and three years ago 3,516,- 
220. Production increased 36,000 
sacks in the Southwest over last 
week and 15;000 in the Central and 
Southeast while production decreased 
788 sacks in the Northwest, 775 sacks 
in Buffalo and 21,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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TREND OF FEED PRICES 
STILL ON DOWNGRADE 


—_<!— 
Wholesale Index Off 50 Points From 
Recent Peak—Mild Weather 
Reduces Requirements 








Feed markets continued on the 
downtrend, with a further drop of 
13 points in the Production and Mar- 
eting Administration wholesale fecd- 
stuffs index reported in the past 
week. The index now stands at 
224.4, a drop of over 50 points from 
the peak reached soon after. the end 
of price controls and within 18 points 
of the level just prior to decontiol. 
Unusually mild weather over much 
of the nation, together with gvod 
grain pastures and smaller numbers 
of livestock and poultry to be fed, 
have reduced feed requirements, ‘he 
PMA says. As a result, market suip- 
plies of wheat millfeeds and oilseed 
meals exceed the current demand 
and prices have become quite we:k. 


Millfeeds Press for Sale 


Mills in the spring wheat area are 
running at capacity levels, and the 
resultant large millfeed output con- 
stantly presses for sale. Local offer- 
ings at Minneapolis are supplement- 
ed by track offerings from interior 
country and western mills, and the 
steady _pressure of these _ supplies 
keeps the general tone weak. ‘The 
decline in prices was halted momcn- 
tarily about mid-week when a few 
large feed manufacturers booked 
round lots. Demand did not follow 
through, however, and prices con- 
tinued to sag as the week progressed. 

General market tone at Chicago is 
weak with mills turning out sizable 
tonnage and buyers slow in submit- 
ting shipping directions on previous 
orders. At Kansas City, millfeeds 
for both prompt and future ship- 
ments are weaker with gray shorts 
further narrowing their premium 
over bran. Shorts are quoted only 
about $1 ton over bran, compared 
with a peak differential a few wee's 
ago of $13 ton. General demand at 
Kansas City is listless and the lar :e 
mill production constantly presses for 
sale. 

Production 


Millfeed production by mills in te 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of tie 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,203 tos 
last week, according to figures cor- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week coni- 
pares with an output of 56,597 tons 
in the week previous and 56,755 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date tota's 
1,208,394 tons, as compared with /.- 
316,823 tons in the corresponding p°- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pr:- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 1)s 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. 
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Reeovery Trend in Wheat | 


é 
Prices Continues . 
Values Flirting With 27-Year Peaks of a Few Weeks Back— 


Export News Continues as Predominant Bullish Influence 


Wheat prices remain strong, fur- 
ther advances of 3%@6'%c during 
the past week raising futures to 
within a few cents of the 27-year 
peaks established a few weeks back. 
Export news is the predominant fea- 
ture in the market strength, tremen- 
dous flour sales having been booked 
on the recently announced first quar- 
ter 1947 quotas. Mills entered the 
market for wheat to cover these 
sales. The January allocations of 
465,000 long tons of wheat an- 
nounced Dec. 16 had been expected 
throughout the week and had con- 
tributed to the stronger market 
trend. In addition to the wheat al- 
locations, foreign nations were grant- 
ed 185,000 tons of corn, 7,500 tons of 
oats and 68,000 tons of grain sor- 
ghums. No further flour allocations 
were approved for January. 

As of Dee. 17, Chicago January 
wheat closed at $2.14%, up 5%c from 
a week previous, while March ended 
at $2.0536, up 34%c. Minneapolis De- 
cember wheat finished at $2.16%4, up 
6%c, and May at $1.95%, up 3%c. 
December at Kansas City closed at 
$2.093%, a gain of 6%c, and March 
finished at $1.99%, up 3%c. Cash 
wheat in both spring and winter 
markets reflected the full advance in 
futures, plus some further widening 
in premiums for protein, all of which 
had to be reflected in sharply higher 
flour prices. 


Mexico Inquires for Wheat 


Mexico negotiated for 5,500,000 
bus of wheat during the past week 
for shipment through May and Wash- 
ington news indicates that the gov- 
ernment is contemplating an export 
program for the first half-of 1947 
involving about, 1,500,000 tons of grain 
monthly, with a special committee 
to have responsibility of obtaining 
transportation facilities to guaran- 
tee delivery. For the long pull, the 
brilliant new winter wheat outlook 
offers believers in lower prices some 
encouragement, but enough domestic 
and foreign demand appears to be 
in sight already to hold values rela- 
tively strong for the remainder of the 
old crop season. USDA sources have 
expressed the belief that food prices 
will begin to decline from present 
levels early in 1947. 


K. C. Cash Wheat Strong 


Good export flour business seemed 
to give a strong tone to cash wheat 
at Kansas City. Some mills and 
large grain houses bought liberally 
of “to arrive” wheat and the unfilled 
contract total probably was expand- 
ed substantially in the past several 
days. Other millers, however, held 
back on forward bookings. Although 
expanded marketings, within the 
range of available boxcars, are ex- 
pected to develop in January, the 
heavy forward commitments of re- 
cent days create a situation wherein 
large marketings may be needed to 
build up any surplus for open floor 
trading. Receipts have been above 
normal and are exceedingly good in 
the face of boxcar shortages and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
der which has extended a 10-day 
trial permit period to cars being de- 
livered to terminals. Although no 


figures are available to substantiate 
this, it is evident that cars have been 
plentiful enough to deliver the CCC’s 


quota and still not reduce the flow of 
cars through commercial channels 
below the previous restricted levels. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Dec. 14, protein 
content considered: 





No.-:1 Dark and Hard...... $2.11% @2.28% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.10% @2.27% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.09% @2.26% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.08% @2.25% 
| ee  Srerrree rrr eee reek 2.154% @2.26% 
PIO: GS TSE bb cccscevvestcwwes 2.14% @2.25% 
PIO SF TOE ccc cae caw esecee 2.13% @2.24% 
WOO 6 Te co rcccnsenwscnesees 2.12% @2.23% 


Fort Worth reports a good milling 
inquiry for wheat, with offerings 
very light. As of Dec. 16, No. 1 hard 
was quoted at $2.25@2.26, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing lc premium. Fort 
Worth elevator stocks decreased 
407,000 bus last week to a total of 
4,763,000 bus. 


Springs Demand Aggressive 


Milling demand at Minneapolis 
became very aggressive and prices 
advanced about 9c on_ ordinary 
kinds, with premiums ffor _pro- 
tein from 5c to 8c higher than 
a week ago. The mill buying was to 
cover recent large export flour sales, 
although such bookings were not be- 
lieved to be as great in this area as 
in the Southwest. Receipts of wheat 
at the spring wheat market amount- 
ed to only 1,270 cars for the week, 
while Duluth unloadings amounted 
to barely 500 cars. Since the close of 
lake navigation, Duluth bids have 
dropped to the same basis as Minne- 
apolis track bids. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Dec. 14: 


i Reaves DMS 60 1beS....6 608 $2.17 @2.19 
D Te BO Oe cecesscccccccse Bae Baas 
eo RS eer ee eeerie ee 2.16 @2.18 
BS DN S61O8 c.ccccccsscsccs Z8HOL164H 
ee) | ee Pereeeeereeeorae oc Ge ey 
ec. ef i Pee eererenee tee 2.114% @2.16% 

Premiums for protein are generally 13c 
for 13%, 19c for 14%, 25c for 15%, and 
3le for 16%. 


Pacific Prices Higher 


Cash wheat prices in the Pacific 
Northwest are sharply higher, fol- 
lowing the trend of eastern markets. 
Cars in transit sold readily, for the 
ICC order prohibited the movement, 
effective Dec. 9, of any wheat ex- 
cepting to the CCC for export. 
Shipments en route were not affect- 
ed, but this small amount was quick- 
ly distributed in the feed trade. The 
CCC has turned down a few cars, 
and these were available for feed 
manufacturers. New bookings are 
impossible. Shippers will not sell, 
not knowing when the order would 
be lifted, and farmers are not selling 
their wheat. Supplies of wheat in 
mill storage are fair. Feed manu- 
facturers are hard pressed to get 
cars for shipment, and are already 
complaining against the order, but 
movement from the country for ac- 
count of the CCC improved gradually 
and it is hoped the tight order can 
be eased this week. Portland cash 
wheat sold around $1.97 bu for soft 
white. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS WAREHOUSE 

New York, N. Y.—Seeman Bros., 
New York wholesale grocers, has 
purchased a six-story warehouse in 
Newark, N. J., owned by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, for $825,000. 
This will take care of their Jersey, 
Staten Island and Pennsylvania busi- 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Dec. 8-14, Previous Dec. 9-15, Dec. 10-16, Dec. 12-18, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
PEGUEMWORE 0556 65 0066s e405 5.6% *967,693 968,481 921,561 856,513 806,785 
DOREWORE. 6.6 sir ccs ec scnvscove 1,482,040 1,446,324 1,392,450 1,232,057 1,310,691 
po | Ar ori ae eer eee 528,298 529,073 488,712 502,812 542,961 
Central and Southeast ......... *626,848 612,193 607,708 559,077 481,263 
North Pacific Const .iccscieces *363,955 385,419 339,296 360,573 374,520 
Ci. MERE Pee eRe CE Orr er 3,968,834 3,941,490 3,749,727 3,511,032 3,516,220 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 13 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage of capacity operated ‘ cr July 1 to . 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
8-14, Previous 9-15, 10-16, 12-18, 14, 15, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 98 98 93 82 80 20,396,436 21,204,414 
Southwest. ...... 102 99 102 87 94 33,580,549 31,059,444 
BGTRIG -6io08 0556 88 88 81 87 94 12,393,531 12,772,437 
Central and Ss. E. 76 78 77 71 68 12,382,288 14,149,591 
No. Pacific Coast 96 102 94 87 91 7,347,355 8,306,018 
TOTAIB. -0.000% 94 93 91 84 86 86,100,159 87,491,904 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
wo ey d a “~— Montana and Iowa: 
Gb) 8518) os vats 894,660 55,745 : D 
Previous week .. 894,660 926,066 104 Weekly Flour Pct. ac 
po ae rer 814,380 863,339 106 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 786,278 97 Dec. 8-14 ...... 667,800 *617,587 92 
Bive-year AVCTABS ...ccccccccceces 90 Previous week .. 667,800 618,650 93 
Ten-year AVerage ......eeeeeereees 79 Year ago ...... 667,800 655,587 98 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 532,339 81 
Dee. B-04 vis cee 364,320 381,668 104 WEVO-POGP GVOVERG. 60.66.6006 640% 0008 72 
Previous week .. 364,320 372,237 102 VORLVEEP BVGFUGS 65.6.660.66-6658.000008 60 
Year ago ...... 352,800 336,593 95 ° <r 
"Pwo years ago .. 352,800 263,794 75 Preliminary. 
Five-year AVerage ....cccccccecees 84 Minneapolis 
PORsVORE BVOTORG 6.086600 sr.0c600% 78 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
> ‘ or = capacity output tivity 
Dec. 8-16 2.52585 112,800 63,125 55 i 
Previous week .. 215,000 80,521 71 Dec. 8-14 ...... 321,360 350,106 109 
Year ago ...... 111,132 119,334 107 Previous week .. 321,360 350,116 109 
Two years ago .. 111,132 86,635 78 Year ago ...... 321,360 265,974 83 
DivVO-FOGE BVOPERS  0.0.0.0.0:06.00cren8se 78 Two years ago .. 318,120 324,174 102 
Ten-year average ..........+-++++- 72 Five-year AVeTage ........eccceeee 80 
Salina OCP ORr GUOENRS 6.05.68 v6.8 hisses 65 
BOG: Bate .cisss 84,600 81,498 96 
Previous week .. 84,600 67,500 80 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ORF OHO ..cscer 80,556 73,184 91 ‘ P ia ‘ — 
Two years ago .. 109,956 95,350 87 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year average .........e.eeee- 89 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


TOU=FONe DVM. 00 bev bectaeee suse 89 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





DOG. -O944 220455 3, *214,57 88 
Previous week q 247,068 101 
ZOOS GEO cscces 2 7 191,708 85 
Two years ago .. 269,100 223,675 83 
DivO+VORE GVOPERS 66 scsivccscscses 74 


SOMsVOOE BVOTERS ccc cccisecessacs 65 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. B=24 occ sss 134,200 149,385 111 
Previous week .. 134,200 138,351 103 
SOGF GHO cvcece 134,800 147,588 110 
Two years ago .. 143,200 136,898 96 
PivVO-FOOF GVOTARS oc ceccescscccees 89 
ee ae) eee ee eee eee 78 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
DOG.. S+1@ sscis. 786,846 *626,848 80 
Previous week .. 786,846 612,193 78 
OMe ORO caicss 794,106 607,708 77 
Two years ago .. 795,240 559,077 71 
DevesFORe AVOTERS 26 oi bis ar capeves 67 


TOR-PORF GVOTEGS cicccvcccsseccsse 61 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
BOO. G-E4 wicvas 601,200 528,298 88 
Previous week .. 601,200 529,073 88 
SOG BHO .cccss 600,600 488,712 81 
Two years ago .. 577,416 502,812 87 
AVEO ORE GVOTEMS c.6.0666-60 00200060 78 
ZON-FORE QVOTAGS cicccvescccvccese 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


Southwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 





production 

BOG: S18 wicnee 30,011 622,075 18,568 
Previous week.. 29,288 17,455 
Two weeks ago 28,151 17,579 
t , , Sweeter rn ee 28,197 628,954 18,662 
i, SEL 24,949 573,060 17,344 
|. PERE Tee Te 26,541 600,286 16,337 
BOERS NO te ceeues 23,822 544,178 14,671 
Five-yr. average 26,704 593,711 17,116 

*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% .of 


-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— -Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


356,072 10,624 230,247 59,203 1,208,394 
9,854 56,597 
11,696 57,426 
429,174 9,896 258,695 56,755 1,316,823 
384,152 10,182 240,528 52,475 1,197,740 
356,988 10,995 234,824 53,873 1,192,098 
327,608 8,527 198,592 7,020 1,070,378 
370,799 10,045 232,577 53,865 1,197,087 


total capacity. 





ness» and house reserve New York 
stocks. They expect to start opera- 


tions in a few months. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. P. McGRATH PROMOTED 

H. P. McGrath has been named as- 
sistant. sales manager of the Post 
cereals division of General Foods 
Corp: He. was formerly manager of 





the commercial feeds division of 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., a General 
Foods unit in Evansville, Ind. Mr. 
McGrath joined General Foods as a 
retail salesman in 1931. He was suc- 
cessively district representative, as- 
sistant to the district sales manager, 
and institution products manager, 
special representative for institution 
products. 
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Suits for Back Pay Threaten Bakers 





HIGH COURT INTERPRETATION 
ON PORTAL-TO-PORTAL CITED 


Decision Orders Re-trial of Mt. Clemons Pottery Co. Case 
— Many Bakers Fear Innocently Incurred 
Penalties Would Wreck Businesses 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Supreme Court decision which 
remands for re-trial the Mt. Clem- 
ons Pottery Co. case involving the 
payment of back wages under the 
portal-to-portal principle interpreta- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Act may 
be the source of great difficulty to 
the baking industry, representatives 
of that group told The Northwest- 
ern Miller here this week. 


This particular wage case involved 
suits by employees for time consumed 
in preparation for their daily work, 
preparations which have been broad- 
ly blanketed under the so-called por- 
tal-to-portal pay principle. 

The case was originally brought 
as a suit for back wages in a federal 
district court which appointed a spe- 
cial master to hear testimony and 
report to the court. In his report 
to the district court, the special mas- 
ter found that the plaintiffs did not 
fully support their contentions and 
the report to the court found against 
the plaintiffs. 

However, the district court put 
aside the findings of the special mas- 
ter and ruled for the employers. 
The ruling was taken to the circuit 
court of appeals which reversed the 
district court. 


Ruling Upheld 


On appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, however, the district 
court ruling was upheld but the high 
court ordered that a new trial be 
held, indicating that the final court 
agreed in principle with the com- 
plaints of the employees. The high 
court opinion was written by Justice 
Frank Murphy, with Justices Frank- 
furter and Burton dissenting. 

The application of the portal-to- 
portal principle in this instance al- 
legedly involved the time men spent 
standing in line to apply grease and 
tape to their hands prior to taking 
up their appointed tasks. The com- 
pany ordered men to report for work 
not before 6:46 and allowed them 10 
minutes to punch in but this time 
was deducted from time earned. 

Inasmuch as similar time is in- 
volved in the operations of a bak- 
ery—such as changing clothing on 
company time before starting work, 
a requirement imposed by some state 
laws and frequently included in union 
contract agreements—it is seen that 
bakers may be the objects of law- 
suits for back pay in many instances 
provoked by union leaders. In some 
cases it is alleged that unions have 
urged their members to bring suit 
and have offered to handle the suits 
with part of the possible penalties 
going to the union treasuries. 


Penalties Possible 
Penalties under the Wage and 
Hour Act could carry as much as 
triple time for time involved in the 
portal-to-portal principle. 
It has been said that in some areas 
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attorneys have set up temporary of- 
fices with signs reading: “‘Does your 
employer owe you back pay? See 
me.” 

The original ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court which invali- 
dated the administrative interpreta- 
tion of the requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Act makes retroactive the 
opportunity to collect back pay for 
a period of eight years. Many bak- 
ers of not too great size have calcu- 
lated that the innocently incurred 
penalties would wreck their busi- 
nesses if imposed. 

In the last session of Congress, 
Representative Gwynne of Iowa of- 
fered a bill which would have placed 
a statutory limit on the retroactive 
time for which suits for back pay 
could be brought. This bill was lost 
in the last-minute legislative rush 
but observers expect that similar 
limiting legislation will be introduced 
and probably passed in the first ses- 
sion of the new Congress. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONG SALES CONFERENCE 
DRAWS LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Chicago, Ill—Bakery sales man- 
agers and owners from all sections 
of the country and Canada attended 
the 1946 sales managers’ conference 








sponsored by the W. E. Long Co., 
bakery service organization, and held 
at the Drake Hotel here Dec. 2-4. 
The attendance was the largest in 
the history of these conferences. 

The strong market potentials that 
exist for bakery products were clear- 
ly outlined by Lloyd R. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the Long company. Basing 
his conception of increased future 
bread consumption on past trends 
and _ statistics, Mr. Wolfe set up 
goals for sales managers to achieve 
and outlined some of the new fron- 
tiers in marketing and distribution 
which scientific research will even- 
tually conquer. 

In their efforts to exploit mar- 
kets, W. E. Long cautioned the con- 
ference to remember that it is the 
consumer who buys, not the dealer. 
He advised that sales and advertis- 
ing efforts be directed to winning 
consumer preference for bakery 
products and stated that such a pro- 
gram must be backed up by the best 
quality of product. 

J. A. Smith of the Long company 
was conference chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO CHANGE IN SUGAR 
RATION PROCEDURE SEEN 


Washington, D. C.—With the Office 
of Temporary Controls taking over 
the remaining functions of the Office 
of Price Administration and the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, it has 
been learned that the sugar rationing 
branch of the OPA will continue to 
operate as such but will henceforth 
be known as the OPA sugar branch 
of OTC. No change in ration control 
procedure is expected, government 
Officials state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
CELEBRATES 25TH YEAR 


New York, N. Y.—Ample refresh- 
ments and an excellent dinner were 
served to a capacity attendance at 
the Dec. 11 party of the New York 
Bakers Club held in the Jacob Rup- 
pert Brewery. 

Entertainment was furnished by a 
well-known quartet, but most of the 
evening was devoted to visiting 
among members of the club and 
their guests. 

A. E. Tolley, president of the club, 
presided at a brief business meeting 
following dinner, at which time many 
expressions of good will were made 
in honor of the club’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 














National Biscuit 
Sued for Back Pay 
in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Large American 
baking companies may be vitally :f- 
fected by the outcome of a suit in- 
stituted in Los Angeles in which the 
National Biscuit Co. is being sued 
for $500,000 in back wages for time 
spent by 2,000 employees in dress- 
ing and preparing for work. 

The suit was filed in behalf of 
the employees in federal court un- 
der a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which held 
that time spent in dressing and pre- 
paring for work is compensable un- 
der the Wage and Hour Act. 

The complaint charges that the 
workers spent 15 minutes daily in 
putting on bakery uniforms and ar- 
ranging tools before punching time 
clocks, and also spent 20 minutes 
daily in washing flour from their 
bodies and dressing’ for the street 
after work. 

In the complaint, it was alleged 
that this time was actually spent 
for the benefit and necessity of the 
company although workers were not 
paid for the time. - 

The $500,000 represents payment 
for the actual time plus 100% 
liquidated damages required by law 
for nonpayment of wages due. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER DIETZ RETIRES 
FROM GOVERNMENT WORK 


Washington, D. C.—The bakery 
section of the Office of. Price Admin- 
istration has completed its work and 
Walter Dietz, the retiring head of 
that section, plans a short vacation 
pending the opening of a new bak- 
ery venture on his own account. 

Mr. Dietz has made extensive prep- 
arations to start operation but it is 
not believed that he is ready to an- 
nounce its location at this time. Sev- 
eral areas which seem to present 
good business prospects have been 
under consideration but appropriate 
plant facilities have not been readily 
available. 

However, the baking industry will 
welcome the knowledge that Walter 
Dietz will shortly return to the ranks 
of the industry which he served so 
impartially during the war. 











FTC Request for Anti- 
Legislation Disapproved by Anderson 


Washington, D. C.—Acting on the 
recommendation of the grain branch 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson has asked Presi- 
dent Truman to reject the finding 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
which. recommended that federal leg- 
islation be enacted to prevent waste- 
ful practices in the baking industry. 

The secretary’s letter to the Presi- 
dent said that it would be impos- 
sible to enforce this type of legisla- 


tion which would be aimed at con- 
signment selling and the return of 
stale bread and other selling prac- 
tices which FTC deemed generally 
wasteful. 

As a more constructive alternative 
the secretary offered a program 
which has been originated by Philip 
Talbot of the bakery section of the 
grain branch which would bring to- 
gether on a voluntary basis an in- 
formal industrial committee to de- 
velop a program of more efficient 


Waste 


marketing methods which would, 
when adopted, be turned over to the 
national advisory committee appoint- 
ed by USDA to co-ordinate activities 
under the marketing and research 
provisions of the Hope-Flannagan 
Act authorized by the last Congress. 

Mr. Talbot stgtes that he plans to 
assemble an informal group after 
Jan. 1, 1947, to outline a program 
for the national advisory committee 
to pass on to a formal committee 
which would be organized under the 
grain marketing committee. 


Decen 
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Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 

member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
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Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Hubbard Milling ‘Gmpany 


Mankato. Minn. 
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“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
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“Food for All’ Promoted by Radio 
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Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





f ew new series of the American 

Red Cross “Food for All’ radio 
program got off to a flying start at 
Allentown, Pa., recently as_ local 
bakers enthusiastically co-operated 
with the Lehigh county chapter of 
the Red Cross in promoting nine 
shows emphasizing the importance of 
good nutrition. The “Food for All’ 


series is sponsored by the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Bakers are tying in with the “Food 
for All” program because of its value 
in combating the recent government 
campaign to “eat less bread.” “Food 
for All” features enriched bread along 
with other foods in the seven basic 
foods groups needed for a balanced 





“FOOD FOR ALL” PROMOTION—Local radio station WSAN, Allen- 
town, Pa., used the above window display as tie-in promotion when the 
1946 American Red Cross “Food for All” radio series was presented over 
the station recently. The series is sponsored by the American Institute 
of Baking. 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality — 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
_ Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas . 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 










VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 





LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 








Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





























. NEW SPOKANE MILL 


aehdees zy 


come 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 






GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











Wire 
od LL 
























ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EaSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 














GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





— 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington - 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Jonres-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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operation. 


LA GRANGE 





La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 


the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


MILL 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





eas SPEER SON: KANSAS ° 








HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker’’ is 
all WHITE again. 





Rie BREAT BREADMAKER | 
For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD ¢ High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 
Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
o - 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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TYPICAL JANE PARKER SHOP—A&P super markets like this one 
at Detroit, Mich., are departmentalized into various sections of the food 
merchandising field. This is a Jane Parker shop, in which are being 
featured custom-built cakes, designed to sell at low cost, bringing what 
were formerly considered only “luxury” items within the scope of the 
low-income pocketbook. Prices start from 50c Ib. 





diet. Through menu suggestions for 
extra uses of bread, it encourages 
food conservation as well. Allen- 
town radio listeners reported that 
they particularly liked the daily 
menus given near the close of each 
of the nine programs. 

So successful was the Allentown 
co-operation among the Red Cross 
chapter, Station WSAN, and the lo- 
cal bakers that a special four-page 
folder illustrating and detailing tie- 
up and promotion activities has been 
prepared. The folder is currently 
being used to enlist the interest of 
these co-operating groups in other 
communities. 

The “Food for All” program has 
already been booked on more than 
50 key national network stations. 















ITs 
BIN 
AGED = 
——=> — 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“OLD SQUIRE™ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Means of tie-in suggested for bak- 
ers and other members of the food 
industry are radio announcements, 
newspaper ads and store and truck 
signs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RESEARCH LABORATORY OPENS 

Toronto, Ont. — A new research 
laboratory to fight the threat of in- 
sect pests to stored grain and food 
products has been opened in Winni- 
peg by the service branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Smal!- 
man, former entomologist for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, wil! 
be in charge. Services of the new 
laboratory will be available to the 
grain trade, the milling industry, feed 
plants and any allied business which 
may require assistance. 


————E 









OLF'S 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS [NIAGARA] nae y 
DUST COLLECTORS | 
GRAIN CLEANING 


RICHMOND ee ern Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


~ LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“Golden Loaf” rs0u 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





STANDARD MILLING 
‘COMPANY 


- Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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SHORT COURSE STUDENTS—tThe picture above and at the right include a 
few of the many enrollees at Milling Sanitation Short Course held last month 


at the University of Minnesota. 


A group of Kansans are shown above and 


includes, on the left, Lloyd Leatherock, William Mathiess and Ivan Behel, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. The two men nearest the camera on the right 
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are John Giertz, chief chemist, Kansas Milling Co., and C. F. Sullivan, chem- 


ist for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The two men 


in the picture at the right are R. K. Durham, director of the technical serv- 
ice department, Millers National Federation, Chicago, and W. W. Tholstrup, 
sales engineer for the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Car Shortage, Heavy Export Demand 
Seen as Bullish Wheat Price Factors 


Steady to higher wheat prices dur- 
ing December are indicated by small 
stocks of wheat in terminal markets, 
shortage of cars for movement of 
grain to terminals, and large require- 
ments of wheat and flour for export, 
in the opinion of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Kansas State 
College at Manhattan. 

In spite of the large crop of wheat 
this year, the visible supply of wheat 
in late November was about 60% as 
large as a year earlier and less than 
half as large as two years earlier. 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Kansas 
City on Nov. 23 were 11,500,000 bus, 
compared to 22,500,000 a year earlier. 
The sharp decrease in stocks of wheat 
in recent weeks is a result of a high 
rate of flour production and heavy 
shipments of wheat for export at a 
time when movement of grain to 
terminals was limited. 

Government purchases of wheat for 
export were large until the price ad- 
vanced above Commodity Credit 
Corp. buying level, but purchases are 
still short of the export goal. Do- 
mestic and export demand for flour 
is large and mills have been operat- 
ing at a high rate of capacity. The 
current coal strike and the normal 
slowing down of freight movement 
during the winter season indicate 
limited opportunity for increasing the 
flow of wheat to central markets in 
the next few weeks. 

After the first of the year, farm- 
ers probably will offer to sell in 
larger quantities, but it is probable 
that the export and domestic demand 
for wheat and flour will absorb all 
the grain for which transportation 
can be provided, the college report 
says. 

Feed Grains 


Strengthening corn prices are in 
prospect during December. The corn 
loan rate of $1.15 on farms will pro- 
vide an effective floor under corn 
prices. Unusually favorable feeding 
ratios for hogs and cattle, strong in- 
dustrial demand for corn, and pros- 
pect for heavy export movement dur- 
ing the next few months will lend 
support to prices. More liberal feed- 
ing of corn per animal than in recent 
seasons will offset to some extent the 


decrease in livestock and poultry 
numbers. Holding of larger than av- 
erage quantities of corn for expand- 
ing of hog production will result in 
holding of large quantities of corn 
on farms. 

In spite of prospects for a large 
carry-over of corn on farms at the 
end of the season, terminal receipts 
of corn may be near record levels. 
However, an active industrial demand 
for corn and the allotment of 100,- 
000,000 bus for export will lend sup- 
port to prices even though market- 
ings are large. With the crops of 
wheat in England, Australia and 
Canada smaller than were anticipat- 
ed earlier, it appears that wheat sup- 
plies in the United States may not 
be sufficient to meet total needs, 
leaving a larger portion of the export 
grain requirements to be met from 
stocks of corn. 

Farmers who expect to buy feed 
grains may find it advisable to cov- 
er their needs while local supplies 
are available. Feed grain prices in 
some areas already are on a ship-in 
basis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKLEY CASE AGAINST 
CHICAGO BOARD DISMISSED 


Chicago, Ill. — Another legal de- 
cision favoring the Chicago Board of 
Trade was handed down by the Fed- 
eral District Court on Dec. 2, when 
Judge Shaw dismissed the complaint 
of Robert T. Buckley against the ex- 
change. The case had been pending 
since early in the summer. 

Mr. Buckley originally secured 
temporary injunction from Judge 
Holley, but it was ordered dissolved 
the same day by Judge Shaw. Dur- 
ing the intervening hours between 
the normal opening of the Board of 
Trade and the dissolution of the 
temporary injunction, the exchange 
remained closed. 

The Buckley suit which was dis- 
missed Dec. 2 was brought for the 
purpose of securing an injunction to 
prevent the enforcement of two reg- 
ulations passed by the directors. The 
first of these provided for the assess- 
ment of penalties against those who 
had defaulted in their short May, 


1946, corn, oat and barley futures 
contracts, and the second provided 
for the allowance of materially high- 
er ceilings on all grain futures con- 
tracts which were open as of June 1, 
1946. 

In dismissing the suit Judge Shaw 
ruled that due to the fact that no 
violation of a federal law was in- 
volved, the suit had no place in a 
federal court. In other words, any 
rule or regulation of the Board of 
Trade is enforceable provided that it 
does not run contradictory to a fed- 
eral law. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Probe of Sugar 
Shortage Asked 
by Representative 


Washington, D. C.— Representa- 
tive Woodruff of Michigan, has called 
on the Republican food study com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives to look into the sugar short- 
age, asserting the administration has 
“Jet the American producers and con- 
sumers carry the load for other na- 
tions.” 

In a letter to Representative Jen- 
kins of Ohio, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Representative Woodruff said 
the total 1947 sugar supply for the 
United States will be below that of 
1946 despite increased production 
here and in Cuba. 

“With our beet sugar production 
up and Cuba’s production up, one 
may well ask why our sugar bowls 
are empty, and why so much fruit 
and vegetables cannot be canned for 
lack. of sugar,” he said. 

“The answer is found in the pro- 
gram carried out by the Combined 
Food Board.” 

Under this program, he said, the 
United States and offshore terri- 
tories contribute to the world pool 
60% of the sugar consumed in this 
country while “by comparison Britain 
will-provide less than 30% of her 
sugar consumption whereas Canada 
will produce only 18% of its sugar 
needs.” 

Office of Price Administration sug- 
ar rationing officials, when informed 
of the demand for an investigation 





of sugar shortages, replied that ru- 
mors that domestic sugar distribu- 
tion in 1947 would fall below this 
year’s level were incorrect on the 
basis of the current production out- 
look. Unless present crop condi- 
tions are materially changed there 
is certain to be more sugar avail- 
able for domestic consumers, OPA 
officials said. 

OPA officials stated that the out- 
look in Europe where beet sugar 
production has been increased in 1946 
is improved and that Europe would 
probably require less in 1947 from 
the normal United States supply 
sources. It was also pointed out 
that OPA was not responsible for 
the sugar allocations and that it 
merely rationed sugar as equitably 
as possible from the allocations made 
to it by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The rationing officials pointed out 
also that on the basis of reaction 
of business men it was believed that 
sugar rationing was popular and 
necessary. Elimination of ration con- 
trols would not expand supplies one 
pound and would merely make sugar 
the football of industrial consumers 
in a mad rush to obtain supplies, 
officials contended. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. RABASA, EXPORT MAN, 
WITH KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. F. Rabasa as export 
manager of the firm. Mr. Rabasa 
will move to Omaha and assume his 
new duties about Jan. 1. 

For the past eight years, Mr. Ra- 
basa has been export manager for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. and associated companies and 
will continue to handle the export ac- 
counts of these firms in his new ca- 
pacity. Before joining the Wichita 
company, Mr. Rabasa was in the ex- 
port business with the William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and with 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

The Kelly-Erickson Co., with of- 
fices in Omaha, New York and San 
Francisco, does an extensive broker- 
age business in domestic and export 
flour, handling a large volume in both 
fields. 
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CONDUCTED BY 





Wayne G. 





Unionized Salesmen 
re) 


We don’t like to see it, but we no- 
tice increasing comment about the 
possibility of unionized salesmen if 
business doesn’t function so that it 
is in a position to pay salesmen what 
they consider respectable incomes. 
We never thought this would come 
to pass, but neither did we expect to 
see the white collar workers of Wall 
Street joining unions by the thou- 
sands. 

We have nothing whatever against 
unions when they are properly con- 


ducted, but we simply cannot see how 
flour salesmen, for instance, could 
operate freely and effectively if they 
were subject to union rules. Every 
salesman knows that quite often the 
difference between a good record and 
a poor one is the extra hour or two 
that he puts in to get that extra or- 
der. 

Suppose a salesman is out on his 
territory, and he stops working at 
exactly five o’clock, even though his 
only other customer in that area is 
just a block away. That means that 
he will have to retrace his steps the 
next morning, and lose a lot of val- 


ASST SNL TECTED LGE NT IE hes, 





Martin, Jr. 





uable selling time for himself. And, 
union or no union, a salesman’s final 
income is inevitably based upon what 
he sells. We believe that aggressive 
and far-thinking salesmen will prefer 
to remain independent operators 
rather than a mechanized part of a 
machine. 
= 


A Sign of the Times 
° 


Recently we have read of a num- 
ber of food manufacturers forming 
what they termed “merchandising 
committees.” Their purpose is not 





Debrys 
Best 


Best of 





the West 


greeting for all of you 


A Very Merry Christmas 
and. a Happy New Year 


And a sincere and 
heartfelt wish for many 
blessings in the 
coming year. 


JED CHECKUM 


Whose Faith is in 
Quality 
A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


Over the years, folks 
have figured out many 
new and fancy ways to 
say it, but for me it is 
the simple old-fashioned 
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only to help in the direct sale of their 
firms’ products, but also to aid the 
distributors of those products in sell- 
ing them. Undoubtedly there is a 
great deal of such work ahead. 

The thought has occurred to us 
that some similar activity might be 
very worth-while among wholesale 
grocers and other flour distributors. 
Their retail outlets need merchandis- 
ing help, and this can not be given to 
them in a haphazard manner. To be 
effective it must be planned carefully 
and intelligently. 

Such merchandising help cannot be 
prepared by any one man. It needs 
the wisdom and experience of the en- 
tire organization, which, of course, 
should be cleared through one source. 
That is where the merchandising 
committee comes into the picture. It 
is at least a thought worth consid- 
ering. 


Anti-Chain Legislation 
° 


We have been somewhat disturbed 
lately by increasing indications that 
a renewed drive may get under way 
for anti-chain legislation. This move- 
ment was quite active prior to the 
war, but naturally was suspended 
during the last few years. Perhaps 
its renewal should have been antici- 
pated, but we had hoped it would not 
occur. 

The reason for our feeling in this 
matter is very simple. You can not 
legislate efficiency out of existence. 
Any group that tries to do this will 
be frowned upon by consumers, and 
find itself in a worse position than it 
was when it started. Certainly we 
believe that competition should be 
held within reasonable bounds, and 
that unfair practices should be out- 
lawed. 

However, proposed anti-chain leg- 
islation in the past did not do this. 
For the most part it took the form 
of punitive taxes and other similar 
proposals. Independent distributors 
should be able to compete with chain 
stores on an equal footing, but they 
should not expect special privileges 
any more than they should try to 
place unfair burdens upon the chains. 
If we are to retain a free economy, 
it must be based upon fairness for 
all concerned. 


Coming Competition 
° 


Shortages of material, strikes and 
other difficulties since the end of the 
war have prevented the expansion of 
chain store activities which had been 
anticipated. However, this lull should 
not lead independent food distrib- 
utors to believe that their chain 
competitors are not going to be as 
active as thought for. At confer 
ences of chain store executives and 
in informal discussions the opinion 
is freely -expressed that expansion 
plans will be put into effect as 
promptly as conditions permit. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ISMERTA 
QUALITY! 


You'll find there is no ceiling on 
ISMERTA quality. Every sack is 
milled to top standards . . . and there 
is no compromise with this rigid policy. 

That’s mighty important for the flour 
distributor because — first, last and al- 
ways—the extra values of ISBMERTA 
quality give the kind of consumer sat- 
isfaction that brings the customer 









Excellent Baking hesults 


back for more. 








THE [smeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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PERILS IN WORLD FOOD CONTROLS 


A Radio Address by J. A. Higgons, Jr.. Executive Vice President, National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., Broadcast 
from Minneapolis. Minn., Dee. 13. Over Radio Station WMIN 


T is my privilege tonight to dis- 
I cuss a subject of the utmost 

concern to the people of the 
Northwest. It relates to the pat- 
tern under which you will produce 
and market your crops. And it re- 
lates, of course, to the orderly pro- 
duction and distribution of food sup- 
plies for our people at home and peo- 
ple abroad. 

No section of the earth contributes 
more to the subsistence of people 
everywhere than this Northwest area. 
No section of the earth has a more 
important agricultural background or 
has had more reason to know the 
hardships that result from unsound 
policies. It is unfortunate, however, 
that some farm plans that proved 
disastrous had strong sponsorship 
from some in this section. It is 
equally unfortunate that some in the 
Northwest are now supporting new 
ideas that threaten long-range farm 
stability. 

With this in mind, I want to speak 
bluntly regarding proposals affecting 
your welfare and mine. We are mov- 
ing today to rebuild a wartorn econ- 
omy. Advantages are sought by va- 
rious groups. But we may as well 
recognize that here in America no 
one group can long prosper at the 
expense of other groups. Agricul- 
ture, the grain trades, labor, man- 
agement — all of us—must rebuild 
together or the collapse of one will 
bring down the others. 


The Impractical People 


However, in this era of postwar 
confusion, impractical people with 
momentary power tell you different. 
They say we must eliminate impor- 
tant groups that are a traditional 
and necessary part of our economic 
life. We know they are talking 
about the private grain trades whose 
success has always been tied hand-in- 
hand with the success of the farmer. 
One cannot be successful without 
the other. The advocates of guaran- 
teed markets, stabilized prices and 
no-risk production under government 
mandates, ignore all practical experi- 
ence since the beginning of time. 
With ridicule and wisecracks they 
seek to destroy the basic soundness 
of a system that has provided more 
security and more happiness for more 
people over a longer period of time 
than any other system in the history 
of mankind. 


American Economics 


I refer to the American economic 
Way as against world experiments 
based on methods that have failed 
through the centuries. There is 
nothing new in these latest ideas. 
They are the same old thing merely 
dressed up, expanded and _ inflated, 
and presented as a world-wide pack- 
age. 

What are the facts? From ex- 
perience, you and I know that when 
farmers are raising good crops, when 
these crops are moving readily and 
at good prices, when our carry-over 
is sufficient but not excessive, we are 
all prosperous. But when crops fail 
or when the market is glutted with 
commodities beyond the ability of 
man to buy and consume and prices 
are down, then the farmer goes 


broke. When this happens, the pri- 
vate grain trades suffer along with 
the farmer. 

The marketing trades exist as ser- 
vants of the farmer and live on rea- 
sonable commissions and not so- 
called greedy speculation. The busi- 
ness has been built on a sound basis 
from the very beginning. It has 
prospered only in proportion to the 
service rendered. An _ inseparable 
part of orderly production and mar- 
keting, the grain trades have a his- 
tory that refutes reckless and _ ir- 
responsible charges by political op- 
portunists. 


The Futile Short Cuts 


Ultimately when the farmer and 
the marketing trades fail our country 
has one of those busts that come 
when practical experience is ignored; 
when economic shots in the arm lull 
the pain without any effort to cure 
the cause. No one knows better than 
those whose livelihood depends upon 
agriculture, the evils and dangers of 
trying to shortcut the lessons of ex- 
perience. 

Efforts to control prices, whether 
to keep them down or keep them 
up, have failed through the ages. 
Only recently we witnessed the dis- 
astrous results of OPA efforts to 
keep prices down and we saw our 
whole economy strangled as we had 
shortages in face of tremendous pro- 
duction. Mark my word, the apos- 
tles of this “new world order” in pro- 
duction and distribution of farm com- 
modities are from the same barrel 
as those who sponsored OPA. 

Stripped to the bone, these new 
proposals for stabilization of world 
markets —even if workable — would 
be at the expense of the American 
taxpayer and rule the American 
farmer to the extent of ,telling him 
what he could plant and what he 
could sell for. ; 

We may as well recognize that 
we cannot help the rest of the world 


by weakening the United States. 
We cannot pull the economy of our 
nation down to the level and stand- 
ards of destitute countries and con- 
tinue as a tower of strength among 
needy nations. As strength of heart 
and sword was required to win the 
war, strength of heart and mind of 
America is required to win the peace. 


The Road to Utopia 


It is strangely significant that the 
proponents of agricultural Utopia— 
guaranteed markets, stabilized prices 
and no-risks—find it necessary to 
first destroy the channels of market- 
ing farm products. Why? Because 
these channels would have to be 
pushed aside before the planners can 
impose their false doctrines. That 
is the real reason why the grain 
trades are being stoned by those 
who would make over the demo- 
cratic system. 

One of the principal critics of our 
marketing channels for farm prod- 
ucts is the ex-mayor of New York 
City, outstanding advocate of the 
new world food organization. In a 
radio broadcast to the people of 
the Northwest last night the ex- 
mayor and retiring director of the 
soon defunct UNRRA pledged new 
support to a world food ‘organiza- 
tion. He also launched a character- 
istic blast against operators of agri- 
cultural marketing facilities as spec- 
ulators. Shouting and ridicule are 
the weapons of the prejudiced and 
uninformed. 

Two points deserve attention. 
First, the proposed world food 
organization has been repudiat- 
ed by the national administration 
that elevated the ex-mayor of 
New York to the directorship 
of UNRRA. As a result, the 
world food organization now ex- 
ists only in the minds of those 
seeking personal advantage and 
who ignore all experience with 
artificial surpluses. 





A FAMILY AFFAIR—Otto Foland, a miller employed by the Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, Mo., is shown with Mrs. Foland, also 
an employee of the Valier & Spies firm. Milling is a family vocation 


with the Folands for his grandfather and father were millers. 


The Fo- 


lands’ son, Curtis E. also is a Valier & Spies employee and he, in turn, 
has a son aged five “that may become a miller.” 


Second, while the ex-mayor 
commends the _ co-operative 
movement in marketing farm 
products, he fails to cite that 
successful co-operative opera- 
tions are the direct result of the 
use of the very marketing facili- 
ties so vigorously condemned in 
his characteristic talks. 

For example, the Grain Co-opera- 
tive Association addressed by the ex- 
mayor holds many memberships in 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, and 
in the Duluth Board of Trade and 
uses the full facilities of these ex- 
changes. so viciously discounted hy 
the world food spokesman. 


A Political Device 


In direct contrast to the condem- 
nation of the ex-mayor of New 
York City is a statement by Sena- 
tor Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska. 
Addressing a letter to the president 
of the National Association of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., Senator Wherry shortly before 
his recent trip to Europe said in part: 

“I am wholeheartedly behind rea- 
sonable efforts to aid the starving 
people of the world and to assist 
war-wrecked nations. However, I 
am equally as opposed to utilizing 
American agriculture and American 
production to aid the political ambi- 
tions of those who seek to destroy 
the system under which our nation 
has prospered and grown. 

“With prospects for tremendous 
domestic crops and a vital need for 
safeguarding farm income in the 
United States, we must be alert io 
the processes of production and dis- 
tribution which have, through the 
years, maintained a high degree of 
prosperity for our farmers and as- 
sured adequate food supplies for our 
people. Commodity exchanges have 
been a proper part of that system.” 

Senator Wherry’s confidence in 
commodity exchanges is borne out 
by three separate studies conducted 
among a national cross section of 
college presidents, farm leaders, econ- 
omists, editors and others. These 
studies show that 96% of those ques- 
tioned said that commodity exchanges 
play an important role in the mark«t- 
ing of basic commodities; 84% said 
the exchanges reduce distribution 
costs and 88% said that it would 
be bad if all commodity exchanges 
were closed permanently. 


The Proper Price for Wheat 


There recently came to my atten- 
tion a very pointed editorial from 
the Winnipeg Press, dealing wiih 
wheat pools, fixed prices and bilateral 
agreements. I quote in part: 

“The only proper price for wheat 
is the price the world will pay. The 
only means the world has of telling 
the growers how much wheat it 
wants is by the price it offers. The 
only means we have of knowing what 
price the world will pay is the free 
market operating through grain ex- 
changes. If that means is abolished 
the farmer will have no way of know- 
ing what his wheat is really worth 
or how much of, it the world wants. 
If the men behind this scheme suc- 
ceed in establishing monopolistic 
controls of the marketing of the 
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Wesby R. Parker 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 










Floyd McRae 


GENERAL FOODS APPOINTMENTS—Wesby R. Parker has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the General Foods sales division of General Foods 
Corp., succeeding Henry W. Sandberg, who has been appointed director of 


market research of the corporation. 


Mr. Parker leaves the position of vice 


president and general sales manager of Igleheart Brothers, Inc., a General 


Foods subsidiary in Evansville, Ind. 


He brings to his new position exten- 


sive experience of over 20 years in the food industry. Floyd McRae, until 
now bulk sales manager, has been appointed sales manager for commercial 
flours and feeds. Mr. Parker’s new position will bring him to the New York 
office, while Mr. McRae will continue to operate from Evansville. 





farmers’ wheat, the next step will be 
to control the acreage. The farmer 
will be forbidden to grow more than 
the board thinks it can sell. Unless 
this movement is checked we will 
be led step by step to the point 
where the world’s supply of its most 
important food will depend on the 
judgment of a few fallible men whose 
power will be greater than their wis- 
dom, and who, sooner or later, will 
be bound to lead us to disaster.” 

Let’s examine the proposal for a 
world food board. Mr. LaGuardia 
says it has two major objectives as 
follows: 

“(1) To lift the standard of living 
of the people of all countries and (2) 
to use the God-given blessings of the 
world for the benefit of all, to utilize 
the progress made by science for in- 
creasing production, and to give eco- 
nomic security to the people who 
raise food.” 

No one will quarrel with these 
lofty ideals. But getting down to 
practical humanitarianism, what 
would the food board proposal in- 
volve if it could be made to work? 
Its sponsors say to the world, we 
will create permanent and cheap 
abundance of food. They say to the 
American farmer, we will pay you 
high prices for all you can produce. 
How is anyone, yes, even govern- 
ments going to last long buying high 
and selling low on a_ world-wide 
basis? Even with Mr. LaGuardia’s 
mythical brand of economics it re- 
quires quite some figuring. Al- 
though we do not hear much about 
it, it is all planned. Uncle Sam, the 
American taxpayers, will foot the bill, 
just as they now pay heavily for the 
United Nations, UNRRA and other 
world efforts. And farmers are tax- 
payers in no small way. 

One more thing. To make the food 
board work would require drastic 
new agricultural controls in this 
country which would dictate what 
you farmers could plant, how much 
and the price for which the crop 
could be sold. 

Do you in the Northwest want that 


with all its socialistic implications? 
Do the farmers of the nation want 
that? In any event, Mr. LaGuardia 
does not talk very much about it. 
However, away from home, at Copen- 
hagen, he said: 

“Mark you, if you have anything 
like an effective constructive and 
workable plan, it will require legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress in my 
country.” 

We have tried some price mainte- 
nance systems in the past. Remem- 
ber the Federal Farm Board op- 
erations which in three years cost 
$500,000,000 of taxpayers’ money and 
brought farm prices down to the 
lowest level in history with disaster 
and suffering to farmers everywhere. 
That is the kind of experiment the 
planners and dreamers are urging 
for the future. Having seen the re- 
sults of controls and mandates from 
Washington, the American farmer 
certainly will not favor new regula- 
tions and controls by the United 
Nations. Once foreign powers have 
a part in saying what the farmers 
in the United States can plant and 
what prices they will get, it is the 
end of the road for the farmer. 

I am firm in my confidence that 
my country will not “bind-out’’ its 
producing and marketing facilities to 
the whims and fancies of foreign 
powers. However, so long as we 
have even one advocate of world 
food controls, we must be alert to 
the dangers and be prepared to re- 
sist these schemes with the same 
vigor we would resist a foreign foe 
landing on American soil. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL-WHEAT LOAF BACK 
FOR BRAZIL CONSUMERS 


With an easing of the wheat sit- 
uation, Brazil soon will get bread 
made entirely of wheat for the first 
time in several years. To that good 
tiding for Brazilian housewives has 
been added the announcement that 
bakers again will make house deliv- 
eries, which they have refused to do 
for some time, thus requiring buyers 
to stand in long lines. 











Hammond bags deliver oe product in ” 
fect condition because . 


They have adequate strength for shipping. 
Prevent insect infestation and sifting. 








Clean — Attractive —Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





“Dependable’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 








RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 




















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisher,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OPA Begins Disbanding Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee 


Washington, D. C.—Following the 
deluge of decontrol orders which 
freed the baking and allied idustries 
from many of the emergency re- 
strictions imposed by government 
regulations, the baking industry ad- 
visory committees of both the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture are now simply hanging on 


with a title and nothing more. These 
groups worked powerful liaison be- 
tween the baking industry and the 
government during the war. 

Most of the 8,000 private bakers 
connected in some way or another 
with the OPA advisory group have 
been notified of the committee’s fold- 
ing, but the USDA has not as yet 
even put out official speculation that 





the advisory group will be disbanded. 
Only because of the critical lack 
of stenographic help has the dis- 


banding action of the OPA group 


been delayed, one OPA baking branch 
official has disclosed. Some of the 
letters advising the bakers who be- 
long to one of the 800 subcommit- 
tees of the advisory group have had 
to be withheld until sufficient of- 
fice help can be recruited to re- 
place the stenographic staff mem- 
bers who left after the price agen- 
cy began to fold. 

Members of the OPA baking in- 
dustry advisory committee are: 
Chairman, Ralph D. Ward, Drake 





CONSOLID IDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; sec- 
retary, John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, and retiring 
president of the American Bakers 
Association (who is a nonmember of 
the committee since presidents of 
trade associations cannot be granted 
full membership) ; John Benkert, Ben- 
kert’s Bakery, Long Island City, N. 
Y; Barnard G. Black, Mayflower 
Doughnut Co., New York City; C. 
E. Casto, Ward Baking Co., New 
York City; William J. Coad, Omar 
Bakeries, Inc., Omaha, Neb; E. Franz, 
United States Bakery, Portland, Ore; 
Paul H. Helms, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles; Charles W. Koch, Koch 
Bakery, St. Louis; Albert Lantz, 
Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. Louis; 
J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Dallas; Morris 
Messing, Messing Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frank Rushton, formerly of the 
George Rushton Baking Co., Kansas 
City; Earl Schnetz, Pioneer Baking 
Co., Sacramento, Cal; Henry Stude, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; C. 
W. Swanson, Worcester Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass; G. R. Williams, 
Williams Bakery, Inc., Scranton, Pa; 
Harold B. West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis; T. L. Awrey, Awrey’s 
Bakeries, Detroit; Charles H. Fleisch- 
er, Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co.,; 
Louis G. Graeves, Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, D. C; and C. C. 
Hall, Hall’s Bakeries, Portsmouth, 
Va. 

On the OPA biscuit and cracker 
industry advisory committee are: 
George Burry, Burry Biscuit Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J; Howard B. Cun- 
ningham, National Biscuit Co., New 
York City; K. C. Maclellan, United 
Biscuit Co., Chicago; Harford Main, 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y; Victor F. Miller, Miller- 
Parrott Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind; Harold Moss, American Cone 
and Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; Larry 
Pape, Milko Cone Co., Chicago; Alex 
R. Petrie, H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., 
North Adams, Mass; Eugene K. 
Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind; H. G. Schneider, Laurel 
Biscuit Co., Dayton, and Cooper E. 
Taylor, Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

These men, part of the 8,000 to 
be affected by the dissolving move, 
have been notified, for the most part, 
that the OPA advisory committees 
will no longer meet and perform 
their consultory functions. 

The advisory group at USDA is 
comprised of almost identical per- 
sonnel from the industry, although 
this body will keep its present of- 
ficial status for some time to come. 

The USDA group includes: David 
H. Becker, Becker Bakeries, Inc., 
Baltimore; John Benkert; Barnard 
G. Black; George W. Burry; J. W. 
Carence; William J. Coad, Howard 
B. Cunningham; E. Franz; Joseph B. 
Hall, Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co., Cincinnati; Paul H. Helms; 
Charles W. Koch; Harford Main; 
Morris Messing; Frank Rushton; Earl 
O. Schnetz; Henry Stude; C. W. 
Swanson; C. E. Taylor; Ralph D. 
Ward; David C. Wiley, Fleischmann 
Vienna Model Baking Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia; G. R. Williams; Harold B. 
West; C. Everett Casto, and T. L. 
Awrey. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMIST RETIRES 


Toledo, Ohio.—V. Shiple, chemist 
for the National Milling Branch of 
the National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, retired from that position Dec. 
1. His successor is Joseph Zvanovec, 
formerly chemist at the company’s 
Cheney, Wash., plant. 
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Town ier 
FLO U R 


Success Tip for Flour Distributors 





—You Il go farther faster when the 
merchandise you sell has a con- 
sumer reputation. TOWN CRIER 
is the favorite of thousands of 
housewives. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Alomic Onion 


T all started out in Chicago, dur- 

ing the National Chemical Exposi- 
tion, when the newspaper fraternity 
got wind of a little item called 
“Atomic Onion.” Prompt investiga- 
tion revealed it a newsworthy sub- 
ject—for 1 lb of this potent com- 
modity was the flavoring equivalent 
of 4,000 lbs of ordinary onion! 

The scientists, Arthur H. Downey, 
technical director of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., New York and Chi- 
cago Essential Oil House, was plied 
with questions. As fast as his dig- 
nity would allow, Mr. Downey sup- 
plied the answers—it would effect 
great economies for food packers 
who were volume spice users; it was 
perfected in the MM&R laboratories; 
it was flown to Chicago in a special 
packing case; its only equal was 
Atomic Garlic, another MM&R prod- 
uct which had created a great stir 
in the press. 

Now anyone interested in Atomic 
Onion can fill his scrapbook with 
newspaper articles which appeared 
from coast to coast. There’s many 
a punny headline to brighten the col- 
lection, but perhaps the caption that 
wins by a nose is “For Crying Out 
Loud, Now It’s Atomic Onion!” 

Coffee in the 17th century in Eu- 
rope was taken as medicine, and pre- 
scribed for scurvy, smallpox, con- 
sumption and ophthalmia. Doctors 
warned patients against mixing it 
with milk because this was sure to 
bring on leprosy. 


Goat Milk 


N metropolitan as well as rural 

areas, the milk goat is the foster 
mother of the Brazilian, providing 
him with his daily supply of milk. 

In cities the size of Sao Paulo, 
milk goats are driven through the 
streets and milked in front of the 
customer’s house. In the rural sec- 
tions, a doe is almost a part of the 
family. Goat milk is often used by 
wealthy Brazilians for feeding in- 
valids, because many doctors believe 
it is easier to digest than cow milk. 


Robot Salesmen 


D° you always run short of gas- 
oline when the oil stations are 
closed for the night or Sunday? Or 
does your wife forget about bread, 
cereal or milk for breakfast until 
the lights have turned out at the 
corner delicatessen? Robot § sales- 
men will soon be on duty to serve 








along.” 





“In readin’ the Pewee Falls Banner,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “it ’pears like 
it’s more or less a even break between the fellers who 
do their guessin’ on the side that we’re likely to live 





the sun comes up in the east one day that’s the best 
place to look for it to come up the next day, an’ even 
ef it gits hid by clouds now an’ then, when the clouds 
blow away or mebby let down a refreshin’ shower, 
the sun takes right aholt agin and we keep on goin’ 


through all the trou- 
bles that beset the ken- 
try and the other fellers 
who know it all an’ 
keep up yellin’ about 
how the kentry’s dead. 
set for hell an’ gone. 
Me, I ain’t reg’lar takin’ 
sides one way or t’oth- 
er on account that I’ve 
allus noticed that when 


—R. ES. 

















you these necessities, and many more, 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis. Such au- 
tomatic machines -for dispensing 
gasoline will also be installed, mer- 
chandisers believe, in isolated and 
sparsely settled areas. 

As for the food items, housewives 
will find the robot salesmen stationed 
right in apartment buildings to serve 
a wide variety of products, including 
milk, butter, cheese, canned goods, 
cereals, cookies and crackers, when 
she deposits the money. Automatic 
merchandising machine’ manufactur- 
ers are also striving to develop an 
automatic coin changer. In 1946, it 
is estimated that retait sales by these 
silent salesmen will top the half bil- 
lion mark. 


Gifts for the President 


EW ENGLAND newsboys scooped 

a South Carolina publisher and 
ex-senator in providing the turkey 
that graced the table of the Truman 
family Thanksgiving Day. Sent by 
Boston newsboys, the turkey, weigh- 
ing 18% lbs, arrived at the White 
House three weeks ahead of a 35-lb 
bird sent by Wilton E. Hall, Ander- 
son, S. C. Which turkey to use was 
decided by Mrs. Truman and Mrs. 
Mary Sharp, White House house- 
keeper, on the basis of “first come, 
first served.” _ 
With Christmas but a few days 


off, the President already has been 
assured that a Nashville-baked plum 
pudding, which has always graced 
the festive table of the Truman fam- 
ily at Yule, again will be forthcom- 
ing this Christmas. The pudding will 
be baked by Mrs. Gaetano S. DeLuca, 
who has prepared a similar Christ- 
mas delicacy in her home at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., nine consecutive years 
for White House occupants. 


Perfume for Business 

F geen sel business, though ap- 
parently as rugged as ever, is 

turning increasingly to the use of 

perfume. 

Synthetic soles for shoes gain a 
natural leather odor. Lord & Taylor’s 
department store entrance on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue gets frequent 
dousings of beautiful smells from an 
atomizer. Pleasant odors are going 
into paints, polishes, waxes, rubber 
raincoats and insecticides. The smell 
of new-mown hay freshens air-con- 
ditioning systems. Even the circus 
puts a scented deodorant on its ele- 
phants. 

This delicate trend in the national 
life was first noted during the ex- 
citement of war. Chemists at du 
Pont tell how they leaped into the 
war effort: A machine shop cried 
out for help when it found its women 
employees quitting because they 


wouldn’t stand the offensive odor 
emanating from cutting oils used at 
high temperatures. So the scientists 
added an “odor mask” to the oils, 
and the day was saved. 


Report prom Tokyo 


USINESS in the night spots along 

Tokyo’s, “Broadway” has been fall- 
ing off lately, due to a rumor about 
poisoned food. According to the ru- 
mor, the cafes are serving poisoned 
meat peddled by black marketecrs. 
The rumor spread and suddenly no- 
body was eating. 

One restaurant owner provided an 
amusing incident, however, when he 
hung the following sign outside his 
shop, hoping to counteract the ru- 
mor: 

“Absolute safety guaranteed for 
our beefsteaks. We are using horse- 
meat as heretofore.” 


Cranberry Slory 
S American as the holiday turkey 
are the cranberries that are 
served with it. The Indians were us- 
ing cranberries as a relish for venison 
when the first colonists landed in the 
new world. 

The name cranberry, or craneber- 
ry, is derived from the resemblance 
of the bud and stem to the head and 
neck of a crane. Cranberries are 
among the most specialized and in- 
teresting of pomological crops and 
their culture, in the famed cranber- 
ry bogs, is a highly technical enter- 
prise. 

Cranberry culture was started in 
Massachusetts by Capt. Henry Hall 
when he transplanted some vines to 
his garden in 1810. Cape Cod now 
produces about 70% of the world out- 
put of cranberries with Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, Washington and Oregon 
coming next in importance. 


Winter Wheat 


Under a robe of snow, 
Heavy and white, 

The living green of wheat 
Is hid from sight. 


Let the loud blizzard roar, 
The sharp winds blow; 

The wheat is safe from storm, 
Beneath the snow. 


Loving the fertile loam, 

The rugged clime, 

The countless wheat stems sleep 
And bide their time. 


—Maud E. Uschold 
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ASTONISHING EXPORT DEMAND 


F IVE years ago, when the tragedy at Pearl Har- 
bor broadened the European battleground to 
encompass civilization, none but the most aban- 
doned prophet would have had the hardihood even 
to guess when or how the disaster would end and, 
more particularly, how international trade in com- 
modities ever could be restored to a semblance 
of normal commerce among nations. 

Of course, the people of this nation had and 
continued to have almost complete confidence, 
despite the dark days of three years ago, that its 
own armed might would protect it from being 
forever subject to the nations striving for world 
conquest. But in the matter of restoration of 
trade and commerce among nations, which are 
absolutely essential to a civilized world, it was 
quite impossible to foresee the day when ships 
would sail on seas of peace and nations and mer- 
chants would resume exchange of commodities 
in anything resembling the centuries-old interna- 
tional trade.- 

We particularly recall that, when our own of- 
fice in London, which had served American mill- 
ers and importers of flour and similar commod- 
ities for nearly half a century, was utterly de- 
stroyed by bombs our first thought was that we 
had little, if any, use for it anyway, either then 
or at any time in the foreseeable future. But our 
assumption was offside, for the cable from Miss 
Broekman, temporarily in charge of the shop due 
to the illness of Mr. Raikes, stated succinctly 
“office destroyed” and gave a new address a few 
doors removed from the former site in Mark 
Lane. Well, that was that until a few months 
later when another cable conveyed the same news 
of destruction and announcement of still another 
address. No equipment, no records, no nothing 
but a place to set up shop amid the ruins of Lon- 
don and stand watch and guard along with the 
up-chin flour importers and merchants in keeping 
the friendships of decades: 

It was at about that time that we found it 
necessary to revise our own lack of confidence in 
there ever again being a trans-Atlantic trade in 
wheat and flour other than the government-di- 
rected barter, which obviously would be for some 
time essential to salvage whatever might remain 
of the broken nations of Europe, to say nothing 
of a comparable want certain to arise in many 
far places of what is sometimes called God’s foot- 
stool. The evidences of commercial courage cropped 
out in so many places, especially in Britain and 
western continental Europe, that our lack of faith 
in the international flour trade sometime being 
restored to normal gave way before the evidence 
of simple fact. 

First assurances of commercial courage at work 
came shortly after the Nazi capitulation, when 
we began to receive requests, either directly or 
through our still bravely surviving London office, 
for requests for information about former mill 
connections or introductions to new ones. As 
time went'on these messages came by cable and 
even by trans-Atlantic telephone from importers 
eager to be put in position to secure their share 
of the cautiously distributed government permits 
for importation. Along came, also, orders to re- 
instate advertising announcements in this paper 
which had for decades prior to hostilities appeared 
in its columns. 

Followed the flood tide of government and 
semi-government purchases of flour in this coun- 
try for UNRRA, shipments under Jend lease and 
buying to fill commercial contracts directly be- 
tween government agencies in this country and 
similar organizations in many countries of the 
world. Happily for the American milling indus- 
try, either by reason of change of heart or be- 
cause of undeniable need, the government’s long- 
time preference for shipping wheat instead of 
flour gave way, and maximum quantities of flour 
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were bought and continue to be bought from mill- 
ers everywhere in the country. 

Finally, Britain, whose needs were presumed 
to be wholly, or at least largely, covered by the 
bilateral wheat agreement with Canada, was 
forced to turn to this country for major supplies 
when the Canadian government refused to increase 
the quantity provided in the initial price and quan- 
tity pact. All of this, together with the insatiable 
demand from the Orient, with commercial terms 
not yet fully realized, means that American mill- 
ers not only have re-entered the world trade but 
have entered it to an extent probably unantici- 
pated by them for years, perhaps forever. 

As to what the future holds in store in the 
way of decline in the demand itself or in release 
of world-wide government controls on trading in 
wheat and flour only time will reveal. In the pres- 
ent tangled skein of world politics it appears 
likely that controls on every kind of essential 
breadstuffs will be the last to be released from 
political restraints. Yet, just as government con- 
trols, first at a creeping pace and later at over- 
whelming speed, took over all international trade 
in these and closely associated essential foods, 
so we soon may find the creeping power of in- 
dividual enterprise exercising its influence, so 
that, perhaps earlier than we think, trading will 
rot be between premiers and commissions but 
between principals and their agents actually en- 
gaged in trade. 

Meanwhile, there is a gradual growth in this 
and other surplus wheat producing countries of 
a fear that all is not well with the growers, who 
have for years harvested unprecedented crops 
and sold them at disproportionately high prices, 
and now are looking forward to possible pro- 
duction of unmanageable surpluses, with the 
world market indifferent and prices holding only 
by grace of government guarantees in one form 
or another. That situation, although it is by no 
means to be wished for, might restore America 
—including American millers—to an export ba- 


sis for many years in future, obviously depend- . 


ing upon the availability of exchange and each 
nation’s home economic position. 


KEEPING OUR SHIRTS ON 


HE report that PMA is somewhat “irked” 

by the slowness of millers in shipping flour 
against their bookings with that agency—em- 
phasized in our own authoritative Washington 
news last week—raises a fair question as to rela- 
tive priorities in the current enormous demand 
for flour. This buying readily separates itself 
into three divisions: the domestic demand, PMA 
buying for shipment to distressed populations, 
and private sales by millers to buying commis- 
sions of other nations, also in varying degrees 
of great need. 

In considering the relative merits of these 
claims on the current and future flour production, 
it is, at least, highly debatable as to any priority 
possessed by the PMA purchases, aside, perhaps, 
from the fact that, being ‘the government,” it 
has the last word and the greater authority. Ob- 
viously, it has the right of priority of shipments 
to fill contracts previously made by it, as related 
to the vast flood of new sales of flour made by 
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millers to near and far places of the earth. But, 
beyond that, it is difficult to accord it place at 
the head of the line merely because it repre- 
sents government authority, when the people at 
destinations of other shipments of flour may be 
in need at least comparable with that of PMA’s 
“customers.” 


In measuring the right of anyone to be “irked” 
because of any delay or difficulty affecting the 
business of millers meeting their commitments, 
there is ample reason for the widest tolerance 
by every customer. The effects of the marine 
strike, followed by nationwide boxcar “starva- 
tion,” largely due to government ineptitude in 
assuring fair distribution of cars between East 
and West; the coal mine stoppage, and a score 
of other interferences, have made it quite im- 
possible for every miller to meet every ship- 
ment deadline on every contract. 


There is a rule of reason, tolerance and fair- 
ness applicable to the present situation. It is not 
to be assumed that millers are willfully, or even 
willingly, discriminating among their flour cus- 
tomers—certainly not in giving the PMA the 
worst of it. On the contrary, our own authentic 
reports from millers indicate that they are fully 
as cognizant of their obligation to fill PMA con- 
tracts as they are of any other contracts; and 
to any that are not so cognizant, we respectful- 
ly urge that they check their unfilled orders and 
make sure that the PMA has no just cause for 
complaint of discrimination. Incidentally, sug- 
gestions that PMA might carry its “irk” to the 
point of shipping more wheat and less flour are, 
at least, ill-timed. 

ee ®@ 


APOLOGIES TO THE PRETZEL 


A FEW issues ago, in commenting on something 

of probably no great importance, we referred 
to the promised revival of the “lowly pretzel when 
lager beer again crosses the bar.” As not infre- 
quently happens, even in the case of so innocent 
an expression as this, we found that we had 
stepped on someone’s toes. However, we are, on 
the whole, rather pleased with having done so, be- 
cause it inspired a good humored correction from 
a long time friend, once a respected leader in the 
bread baking industry but for several years presi- 
dent of the American Cone & Pretzel Co. in which 
he not only straightens us out on the origin of 
the pretzel but quite appropriately rises to its de- 
fense, in part as follows: 


“Your journal is a welcome visitor in our 
office and we always note with interest 
your editorials; but may we protest against 
one word in your editorial entitled “A Pro- 
test and Plea,” page 21 of the November 5th 
issue, in which you refer to ‘the lowly pret- 
zel when lager beer again crosses the bar.’ 
Why refer to the pretzel as ‘lowly’? The 
proper word is ‘holy.’ 

“As you know, the word ‘pretzel’ is de- 
rived from the Latin ‘pretiola,’ meaning ‘a 
little reward.’ The pretzel was originally 
made by the early priests and given to chil- 
dren as a reward for learning prayers; and, 
to emphasize the nature of the reward, the 
strip of dough was folded representing 
crossed arms in the attitude of prayer. Ac- 
cordingly, the pretzel is ‘holy,’ not ‘lowly.’” 

As a matter of fact, we did know about the 
pretzel’s history and background, but it simply 
escaped our memory at the moment of referring 
to it as “lowly.” This, then, must stand as our 
expression of regret both to Mr. Schumaker and 
to the substantial industry of which his company 
is a considerable part. And may we add “long 
live the pretzel’ and also speed the day when 
lager not only crosses the bar in greater quantity 
than now but also tastes like lager instead of 
whatever else it is that so much of it tastes like 
now. 
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MEDIEVAL MILLERS WERE 
ONLY HIRELINGS 


The position and status of the miller 
of medieval times are in no way more 
clearly shown than by the simple fact 
that he was not allowed to trade by buy- 
ing or selling grain or flour. He was 
not a dealer nor speculator in grain or 


flour. His function alone was to grind 
for hire the grain of other people. ‘These 
latter, his customers, whether bakers or 
domestic housewives, purchased their own 
grain and paid the miller for grinding it. 

In the ancient corn markets the ordi- 


nary regulations were framed in view of 
this state of affairs. At Liverpool, as 
late as the year 1578, regrators, badgers, 
and all others purchasing grain to sell 
again were not permitted to enter the 
market till after 10 o’clock, when all 
local consumers had supplied their needs; 
wives of citizens at that day as common- 
ly purchasing wheat or rye for bread- 
making as in the present day they do 
flour. 

Gradually, however, the bakers ab- 
sorbed practically the whole business of 
buying grain, getting it ground, and bak- 
ing and selling bread, the millers being 
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entirely out of the whole business, saye 
as the hirelings of the bakers. It is not 
to be imagined that millers failed to per. 
ceive the benefits of trading as well as 
of grinding; nor is it surprising to find 
such of them as were free from manorial 
feudalism endeavoring, often by stealth, 
to open out for themselves a trade as 
grain and flour dealers. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the practice had grown to so great 
an extent that the Privy Council in the 
reign of Elizabeth issued an express or- 
der for its suppression as “a very cor- 
rupt trade.” 

Needless to say, edicts of this character, 
except in stringently supervised manors, 
entirely failed. British millers continued 
freely buying and selling throughout the 
country, as at Chester in the seventeenth 
century. At Bradford, in the eighteenth 
century, the tenant of the soke mill even 
makes a grievance of the fact that, 
whereas “the market for corn used to be 
always in the milne, unless some few 
beans in the market-place,”. there was 
now more sold in the market than in the 
mill. 

As late as 1758 nothing roused the ire 
of the writer of a popular essay on mo- 
nopolies more than the fact that millers 
had become mealmen: “Many of the mill- 
ers are now metamorphosed into whole- 
sale mealmen or flour merchants. Let 
us view the miller in this light, and he 
will be found something very different 
from the person deemed a miller in the 
eye of the law. . . . Now, do these gen- 
tlemen condescend to take a poor man’s 
grist? Do not the greatest part and 
those of the largest dealings grind wholly 
for themselves? . . . Every flour mer- 
chant is now the ruler and the lord within 
his district. . . . The farmer looks upon 
this dealer as his oracle. Inquire how 
markets go, and the answer frequently 
is, ‘Mr. A. Z., the miller, gives so and 
ne,” 
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Advertising Theme 
of Preserve Group 
Features Toast 


A unique tie-in to the national ad- 
vertising of the Preserve Industry 
Council, which was launched with a 
two-page spread in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is the vacuum seal jar 
caps now being used by members of 
the council on jars of jams, jellies, 
marmalades and preserves. 

The jar caps reproduce the bright- 
colored rainbow treatment of the 
two-page spread, and the crisp brown 
piece of breakfast toast used in the 
advertisement. Overlaying the color 
on the cap is the campaign slogan 
“Brighten Up the Breakfast Toast.” 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America made reproduction of the 
initial advertisement available to its 
members in poster form for tie-in dis- 
plays suggested for use during the 
week that the issue of the magazine 
was current. 

Four-color one-half page advertise- 
ments in the Post and McCall’s maga- 
zines were scheduled to follow the 
council’s original two-page spread. 
These ads also feature the rainbow 


CRETE *« NEBRASKA treatment, and the breakfast theme. 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Trend of Canadian Flour Exports 
Switching to West Coast Outlets 


Toronto, Ont.—As the months of 
another crop year go by it becomes 
increasingly clear that the current 
of flour exports for 1946-47 has defi- 
nitely changed. Where a year ago 
eastern routes, eastern ports and 
transatlantic markets commanded 
most of this business the situation 
as it now stands is very much a 
matter of westbound rail hauls, ship- 
ment from Pacific ports and to a 
considerable extent transpacific mar- 
kets. 

Of course, the Panama Canal and 
Atlantic ports are playing their part 
in this traffic, but the fact remains 
that increasing volume of flour busi- 
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1946 FALL WHEAT YIELD 
OFF; NEW ACREAGE UP 


Toronto, Ont.— Canadian produc- 
tion of fall wheat in 1946 is given in 
government estimates as 16,271,000 
bus as against 20,115,000 last year. 
It is pointed out, however, that while 
Ontario accounts for the total pro- 
duction shown in this estimate Al- 
berta has been recently increasing its 
acreage. 

Reliable private estimates indicate 
that upwards of 3,000,000 bus of fall 
wheat have been turned out in that 
province. While it has been neces- 
sary for statistical reasons to in- 
clude Alberta fall wheat under spring 
wheat in the government estimate, 
it is anticipated that it will be pos- 
sible to publish official figures on 
fall wheat production in Alberta in 
future crop years. 

The area sown to fall wheat (On- 
tario only) in the autumn of 1946 
is estimated at 693,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 106,000 acres or 18% as 
compared with the area sown in 
1945, namely 587,000 acres. Condi- 
tion at Oct. 31 was reported at 101% 
of the long-time average yield per 
acre as compared with 81% in 1945. 
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WAGE INCREASE ASKED 


Toronto, Ont. — Bakery drivers 
have applied to the Regional War 
Labor Board for wage increases on 
an industry-wide «basis in Toronto. 
A base pay rate for drivers of $12.50 
per week is asked with commissions 
of 18% for retail sales and 9% for 
wholesale sales. It is estimated that, 
if granted, the increases would 
amount to a wage increase of around 
17c an hour. 
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OCTOBER OAT PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont. — Production of 
rolled oats and oatmeal in Canada in 
October totaled 231,517 cwts, com- 
pared with 181,731 in the same month 
last year. The quantity exported in 
October, according to customs re- 
turns, was 133,463 cwts, compared 
with 35,965 in the corresponding 
month of 1945. 














ness is being done by the western 
route and as a consequence the flour 
mills of western Canada are oper- 
ating to the limit of their capacity. 
All previous records as to flour pro- 
duction in western Canada are being 
put in the shade by this change and 
it seems that the movement to Pacific 
outlets will continue indefinitely. 
There is no reason why it shouldn’t, 
marketing experts state. The mar- 
kets are there and the need is great. 

Prices will be the determining fac- 
tor in the long run, but it may be 
taken for granted that Canada will 
always be in the market as a seller, 
even though the level of prices should 
seriously decline. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES 
CUT CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.——From Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 14, 1946, Canada shipped a 
total of 17,700,000 bus of the four 
principal grains to the United States 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports as compared with 59,200,000 
bus in the corresponding period a 
year ago. This substantial reduction 
can be largely attributed to a lack 
of adequate lake shipping facilities 
from Fort William-Port Arthur, the 
most important port of exit for Ca- 
nadian grain moving into the United 
States. 

Wheat continues to bulk large in 
the grain movement southward with 
nearly 65% of total shipments com- 
posed of this grain. However, most 
of the wheat now entering the United 
States is intended for re-export 
through the Atlantic seaboard ports 
of that country. Export restrictions 
on oats and barley as well as priori- 
ties on wheat shipments this year 
have resulted in curtailed shipments 


of these grains to the South. Barley 
enjoys a somewhat less severe re- 
striction than was the case last year 
and this is reflected in slightly in- 
creased exports. 

The quantity of Canadian wheat 
shipped to the United States in 
the period referred to was 11,397,- 
716 bus, oats 1,482,815, barley 4,248,- 
334 and rye 610,583. So far in this 
crop year no flaxseed has been 
shipped to the United States. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOCK WORKERS DISPUTE 
ABOUT FLOUR STORAGE 


London, Eng.—A dispute as to 
whether dock workers or mill em- 
ployees should store a flour cargo 
after it was unloaded resulted in 
the refusal of Irish dock workers 
to unload the S.S. Irish Plane which 
recently arrived in Limerick with 2,- 
000 tons of white flour for Ranks 
(Ireland), Ltd. 

It is understood that the dockers’ 
decision was prompted by the rejec- 
tion of their claim to the right not 
only to unload the cargo from the 
ship but to store it at the mill of 
Ranks, Ltd. Officials of the mill are 
reported to have declined to hire the 
dock workers to store the cargo, 
since the company has its own em- 
ployees for that particular work. 

In the ordinary course, four gangs 
of men would be employed in un- 
loading the vessel and the additional 
work of storage would have increased 
the number by another 40 workers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN GROWERS TO GET 
PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS 


Winnipeg, Man.—According to an 
announcement made last week the 
Minister of Finance has given au- 
thority to the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., to pay out $2,500,000 in 
patronage dividends, which have been 
accumulated in a reserve fund since 
1941. 

The right to pay patronage divi- 

















British Milling Costs Averaged $1.62 
Per Sack in 1943, Food Minister Says 


London, Eng.—The average cost of 
milling, selling and delivering flour 
in England was approximately $1.62 
per sack of 280 lbs during 1943, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by Mr. 
Strachey, the Minister of Food, in 
response to a recent question from 
a member of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. 

He also asked for the average rate 
of profit per sack. Mr. Strachey 
replied that the year ending Aug. 
31, 1943, could be quoted but even 
those returns represented only 85% 
of the industry. 

In that year the average cost of 
milling, selling and delivering a sack 
of flour (280 lbs) was divided as 
follows: 

Direct production costs, excluding 
wheat and intake costs, 76c; selling 
costs, including agents’ salaries, dis- 


counts and bad debts, 22c; delivery 
costs, 35c; administrative costs, 29c; 
total average costs, $1.62. 

The figures were subject to the 
further qualifications: (a) They were 
the average costs of some 200 mills 
of varying size and functions and 
there were considerable variations 
between individual costs, (b) it was 
not possible to separate the costs 
of flour from the costs of millfeed 
and the figures given represented 
the costs of the joint operation. 

The average rate of profit per sack 
of flour milled was 47.5c. This profit 
varied from miller to miller accord- 
ing to varying prewar profit stand- 
ards. 

It may be stated that the current 
price of national flour is the equiva- 
lent of $8 per 280 lbs, delivered, less 
discount, 
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dends was given the company in 
1915, but the income tax department, 
on the advice of the department of 
justice, ruled the sums paid as pa- 
tronage dividends were not tax ex. 
empt. 

The company paid out $200,000 in 
this way on the 1940 crop, but the 
department assessed the full amount, 
The company appealed and pending 
the decision in the appeal, set aside 
in special reserve various amounts 
in succeeding years. The govern- 
ment has now allowed the whole 
amount. 





‘BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Minister 
Reports Food 
Situation Better 


Toronto, Ont. — Latest advices 
from Britain and other overseas mar- 
kets for Canadian flour contain puz- 
zling contradictions as to the real 
situation, especially in Europe. The 
most recent statement by Mr. Stra- 
chey, who is British minister for 
food, quite definitely states that the 
grain supply is fundamentally better 
than it was last winter. 

Noting that some national authori- 
ties forecast a deficit of 10,000,900 
tons of food grains in the coming 
season, Mr. Strachey says there will 
be no such deficit. These errors are 
made by overestimating the need 
and understating the probable supply 
in Europe itself and from sources 
abroad, observers point out. 

Naturally, Canada would like to 
believe that Mr. Strachey is right. 
In the natural course of events and 
considering the enormous quantities 
of grain and flour that have been 
pouring into Europe for many months 
past, it is difficult for Canadian ob- 
servers to believe that some definite 
and calculable improvement has not 
resulted. Certainly it will take an- 
other year to remove the threat of 
starvation in some of the more bad- 
ly stricken countries, but neverthe- 
less it is impossible to believe that 
the concentrated battle against ac- 
tual starvation which has been go- 
ing on for so long and in such capa- 
ble hands is not having any effect, 
these observers state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN MILLS TO GET 
PREFERENCE ON WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canada’s grain 
trade received new general shipping 
instructions from the Canadian 
Wheat Board last week. The new 
instructions remain in force until 
further notice. 

Wheat shipments to western mills 
are to be preferenced in accordance 
with shipping instructions from time 
to time, issued by the board’s of- 
fices in order to insure that the mills 
will be fully supplied with their 
requirements. This preference ap- 
plies to all elevator companies re- 
ceiving mill orders. 

At stations in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan authorized to ship to Var- 
couver, wheat shipments to Var- 
couver for export are to be given 
second preference to the extent of 
185 cars per working day. The rail- 
way companies have been requested 
to provide sufficient cars for this 
movement and as the cars are made 
available, the companies in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan at stations au- 
thorized to ship to Vancouver will 
be expected to ship export wheat 
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EXTRA HOUR 








OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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to that port to the extent men- 
tioned. The Calgary office of the 
Canadian Wheat Board will issue 
shipping orders from time to time 
to make this program effective. 

It will be necessary, the board 
advises, for the companies to ship 
to the lakehead a reasonable quan- 
tity of wheat each day in order to 
provide stocks at the lakehead for 
the all rail winter export movement, 
eastern low grade domestic feeding 
requirements and to eventually build 
up some stocks at the lakehead for 
shipment at the opening of naviga- 
tion. However, at this time it does 
not appear necessary for the board to 
ask companies to preference the 
movement of wheat to the lakehead 
as it is felt that as long as the 
companies use a reasonable percent- 
age of the available cars for this 
purpose the lakehead position can be 
maintained. It is the intention of 
the board to adopt eventually a sys- 
tem similar to the one in effect 
last season of issuing shipping in- 
structions to the individual elevator 
companies covering the movement of 
wheat to the lakehead. 

Oats may be shipped to any des- 
tination in Canada without a spe- 
cial shipping authorization but the 
board may find it necessary from 
time to time to regulate the ship- 
ment of oats to the Pacific coast. 

Regarding the shipment of barley 
and rye, the board regulations state 
that these grains may be shipped 
to any destination in Canada with- 
out any special shipping authoriza- 
tion. Flaxseed may be shipped to 
the lakehead provided it has first 
been offered to the processors in west- 
ern Canada in accordance with ex- 
isting board instructions. 

In issuing these shipping instruc- 
tions at this time, the board has in 
mind enabling elevator companies 
to ship grain with as little restric- 
tion as possible. General co-opera- 
tion of the companies will be neces- 
sary to accomplish this, the board 
states, and it is the board’s hope 
that shipments will be handled by 
all concerned so that it will only 
be necessary for the board to co- 
ordinate the movement of the vari- 
ous grains. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER FOOD SITUATION 
NOTED BY GEORGE McIVOR 

Toronto, Ont. — In addressing a 
meeting of the Alberta Wheat Pool 
recently, George MclIvor, chairman of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, said that 
the world food problem for the bal- 
ance of the present crop year will 
be serious, but less severe than in 
the last crop year. 

Canada will have between 40,000,- 
000 and 50,000,000 bus of wheat in 
the east at the close of navigation on 
the Great Lakes with which to pro- 
vide for the requirements of domestic 
mills in the eastern provinces and ex- 
ports from Atlantic ports during the 
winter months. The Pacific route 
will be used to capacity and prob- 
ably around 70,000,000 bus of wheat 
will be handled through western sea- 
ports. 

* Mr. McIvor was reluctant to make 
predictions for the future, but point- 
ed out that wheat acreage all over 
the world was on the increase, which 
indicated the possibility of substan- 
tial surpluses in the years ahead. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE FARNCOMB SELLS MILL 














Toronto, Ont.—George Farncomb, 
Hampton, Ont., has sold his flour mill 
at that point to Herbert and Robert 
Metcalfe, who will operate it as the 
Hampton Milling Co. This plant has 
a capacity of 40 bbls per day. 
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A COMMODITY SERVICE 
That Meets 'Today’s Conditions 


APID changes in commodity prices require not only 
constant attention but a knowledge of factors which 
daily influence the markets. This is especially true now that 
most controls and restrictions have been removed and free 
competitive markets are again in operation. 
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For example, if you are carrying a heavy inventory, you 
may wish to consider the possibility of hedging in order to 
prevent taking a capital loss should the market develop 
sharp declines. 
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Our Commodity Department is able to offer the latest in- 
formation on current markets and to coordinate that infor- 
mation with long-term market trends. Our offices in 91 cities 
enable us to transmit the information you need promptly 
and efficiently over our 40,000 miles of leased wires. 





We will be happy to place our nationwide commodity facili- 
ties at your service in meeting your commodity requirements. 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 91 Cities 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 
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Medieval Millers Got Extra Fee 


December 17, 1945 


which cometh in the whole, in a quarter, 
to two shillings for his labor in baking.” 


for Bolting or Sieving 


Bolting or sieving was originally a task 
which the miller did not undertake to 
perform free. After the grain was 
ground it behooved the owner of the grist 
to sift and sort it. Assisa Panis of 1267, 
in enacting the legal expenses to be al- 
lowed the baker, includes “for bolting 
three-halfpence.” 

In the reign of Edward II the baker 
was allowed “for bolting a halfpenny.” 


PROBLEM: 


In 1497 the baker is calculated to receive 
for the first time a specific allowance to 
be paid to the miller for grinding, and 
no mention is made of bolting: “On everie 
quarter of wheate baking, for furnace 
and wood, vjd; the miller, iiijd; for two 
journeymen and two pages, vd; for salte, 
yest, candle, and sackbandes, ijd; for 
himself, his wife, his dog, and his catte, 
vijd; and the branne to his advantage; 





Still, the miller does not yet seem to 
have undertaken the bolting business, for 
as late as 1638 the baker’s duty is said 
to commence with: 


First boulting, seasoning, casting-up and 
braking, 

Breaking-out dough, net 
weight-making, 


The popular ancient term for the sieve 
was the “teme,” which, when it did once 
come into the miller’s hands, for an ex- 
tra toll, remained, till bolting machines 
came into vogue, an ordinary appliance 
of the mill. Little thought the antique 
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Hind the Cheapest Nistance 





A part of the cost of grain is the expense of getting it 
there. Not only must the right quality of grain be 
found but its transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this is done has 
a direct bearing on what the processor must pay— 
what the grower can be allowed. 


The problem of transporting grain by the cheapest 
distance between two points is one to which Cargill 
has given close study for many years. Though all 
normal facilities are called into use in the moving of 
vast tonnages of grain from the producing areas, an 
increasing amount is being moved cheaper by means 
of trucks, tow-boats and barges. 


Ns 


The search for the cheapest route—for effecting 
still greater economies in transportation—is a con- 
stant one. It is a geometrical problem of now, with 
each new order—and of eventually, with the planning 
for future grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 


transporting grain at low cost is typical of its deter-: 


mination to secure for the Country Elevator the 
highest possible price and yet the lowest possible 
cost to the industry or processor of the grain. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 





IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 
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Eighteenth Century English Miller with 
Pick and Sieve 


miller, as he meditatively tossed the grist 
from side to side in his primitive teme 
all through the medieval centuries, that 
he was actually on the verge of the great 
perfection of milling processes, that of 
grading. However, suspecting no pos- 
sible improvement on his plan, he sieved 
vigorously and with a will, as often as 
not, no doubt, by his ardent and untiring 
exertions, “setting the temes on fire.” 

It is pleasant to recall such enthusiastic 
labors, of which the well-worn proverb, 
corrupted into “setting the Thames on 
fire,’ a phrase which no one can other- 
wise explain, remains a perpetual me- 
morial. 
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Tolley Program 


Calls for Decrease 
in U.S. Sugar Use 


Washington, D. C.—The much-dis- 
cussed but thus far little-heeded nu- 
tritional program outlined by How- 
ard R. Tolley, director of economics 
and statistics for the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, calls for a 12% decrease in 
United States sugar consumption by 
1950 and a 13% cut in the United 
Kingdom usage. 

This recommendation to slash 
United States sugar rations would 
be accepted unkindly now by all 
sugar consumers, both individuals 
and industrial users, and would en- 
tail doubling and even tripling the 
government controls over this com- 
modity. With the government con- 
trols scheduled to end March 31 with 
the death of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act, it seems unlikely that Con- 
gress will do more than continue 
them in their present form. 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture officials have indicated that 
they are now campaigning merely 
for continuation of their present pow- 
ers over sugar and have discarded 
entirely the idea of increased con- 
trols needed to carry out Mr. Tol- 
ley’s sugar program. USDA sources 
pointed out that the scheme was en- 
tirely for the sake of nutrition—on 
Mr. Tolley’s own admission—and did 
not emphasize the supply angle. 

In his report on various world 
foods, Mr. Tolley further urged that 
the United States increase its in- 
take of grain products by 4%. 
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4 Page’s flour quality is built on insurance 
principles. Our exceptional mill location 
enables us to draw wheats from four major 
producing states—thus the yearly risk of 
wheat quality failure is so widely spread 
that Page’s flours are never in danger. 
We can and do pick the best from Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. ff 
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Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 








er ser Flour Distributors: 
aed TO PICK UP LAGGING SALES 


CHOOSE THESE FAST MOVERS 


* 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT FAMILY 


ie in | CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS + MILLS: ST PAUL 








IMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN King Milling Company “Fear Pisin ena Self Rising 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS LOWELL, MICHIGAN Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








ABOUT THE BELLMAN. — More 
than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the demise of The Bell- 
man. Published from the offices of 
The Northwestern Miller, and by the 
staff of this journal, it was primarily 
the personal hobby of the late Wil- 
liam C, Edgar. He wanted a literary 
mouthpiece. 

The Bellman acquired a reputation. 
Its circulation was not large but it 
was wide. Recollec- 
tions of it are long. 
Naturally it was 
known to many in the 
flour industry of its 
day, and there are 
still a few old-timers 
of this fraternity who 
remember it. Many 
people know of it, in 
who never saw a copy. Its 





fact, 
renown may be measured, perhaps, 
by a recent incident. 

“It is remarkable,” said a gentle- 
man to me a few months ago, “that 
such a literary journal should have 
its origin in the shop of a trade jour- 


nal. I prefer it to Harpers, or any 
of the other highbrow publications. 
And that reminds me: [here there 
was just a mere suspicion of uncer- 
tainty in: his voice] I wonder if I’ve 
allowed my subscription to expire? I 
think I’ve missed a number or two.” 

The Bellman — though I 
didn’t mention this to the 
gentleman—had then been 
dead for more than 26 years. 
May his memory always be 


as green! 
@ “Minnesota’s Best.” — I 
was an associate editor of 


the weekly toward the close 
of its 13-year span of life, 
which began in 1906. It 
does not seem to me so far 
back in history as to be 
called one of Minnesota’s 
“early” literary periodicals, 
but that is the way it seems to John 
T. Flanagan, former University of 
Minnesota professor, who recalls it 
to mind in the quarterly review of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. He 
softens the impeachment by citing it 
as “the best literary periodical which 
Minnesota so far has produced.” 

We who put the paper together 
knew — or thought we knew — 
how good or bad it was in its time, 
but not until now could we know 
what would be the judgment of the 
first authoritative historical voice. 
The Bellman, the professor now tells 
us—reassuring some of our ancient 
doubts—‘“had quality, liveliness, mis- 
cellaneous appeal and physical stam- 
ina.” If you're still with us on this 
excursion into the literary past may- 
be you’d like a few more of Professor 
Flanagan’s words: 

“The Bellman was unique among 
Minnesota literary journals in being 
both local and national—even inter- 
national—in its focus; in attracting 
to its pages the work of widely 
known contributors; in succeeding at 
once as a journal of political com- 
ment, literary and musical and dra- 
matic intelligence, gossip, and fash- 
ion; and in lasting 13 years—dying 





By Carroll K. Michener 


not because of inanition but solely 
because the editor grew tired of his 
responsibilities and was reluctant to 
see his sturdy journalistic child with- 
er away in other hands.” 

@ The Editorial Formula.—In his salu- 
tatory editorial Mr. Edgar vouched 
for his journal’s fairness and honesty, 
and hoped that “by grace of doing 
things differently, not to say better, 
than others, this attempt may not fail 
to receive the recognition it seeks.” 
Frankly, he _ added, 
“The Bellman has lit- 
tle else to offer its 
readers. It holds no 
ticket to the seats of 
the mighty; it cannot 
promise to be wittily 
wicked or cleverly 
caustic. It is not en- 
dowed. It represents no special so- 
cial, religious, commercial, municipal 
or political interest in the communi- 
ty.” He thought it important to pro- 
test (perhaps too much) that the new 
periodical’s publishers had “absolute- 
ly no object, direct or devious, to at- 
tain by its publication except to 
print a decent, acceptable and suc- 
cessful paper.” 

Professor Flanagan thinks the pa- 
per lived up to this rather sopho- 
moric promise rather well, and finds 
that even today it is readable and 
that many of its contribu- 
tions retain ‘the lightness 
and verve which once won 
for it a fairly wide audi- 
ence.” But, though it prob- 
ably never was more than 
accidentally wicked, it some- 
times was witty and very 
often was cleverly caustic. 
Those who knew Mr. Edgar 
will be apt to smile at his 
disclaimer of having no 
ticket to the seats of the 
mighty, and will recall in 
his pungent editorials and 
the selection of his content many a 
special social, religious, commercial, 
municipal and political preference! 

“Probably,” says the professor, “the 
miscellaneous interests of The Bell- 
man are visible chiefly in the editori- 
als, largely the work of the editor, 
William C. Edgar, but occasionally 
written by Henry A. Bellows, Ran- 
dolph Edgar, Stanley Went, Addison 
Lewis and Car- 
roll K. Michen- 
er. The range of 
these editorials 
was wide, and 
their writers 
commented lu- 
cidly and intelli- 
gently on poli- 
tics, literature, 
economics, the 
theater, reli- 
gion and fi- 
nance. [Profes- 
sor Flanagan 
mentions one 
editorial of pre- 
World War I, 
called ‘Understanding Japan,’ which 
I should very much prefer now not to 
re-read.] In cultural matters the 
editorial tone was conservative and 














judicial. High standards were main- 
tained, and qualities such as sobriety, 
sanity and order were deemed more 
important than originality and inno- 
vation. Politically The Bellman stood 
perhaps a little left of center, al- 
though it grew increasingly conserva- 
tive toward the end... . It is pleasant- 
ly familiar to find The Bellman cam- 
paigning for a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—T. R., not F. D. R. 
. .. Many an older citizen of Minne- 
sota would like to have a new Bell- 
man ring his bell once more.” 

Thank you, Professor, but not from 
this shop. We’re too busy here now 
with the less literary but more 
lucrative (and at the same time, we 
hope, equally literate) job of assist- 
ing in our small way to bring bread 
to the world’s tables. 


Not long ago The Bellman was 
brought to mind in the advertising 
of a Minneapolis company proud of 
its age and quality. In 1882, 24 years 
before The Bellman’s first issue, the 
McGill Lithograph Co. “set out to 
make impressions literally and fig- 
uratively in the printing and litho- 
graphing business.” As the ad copy- 
writer puts it, The Bellman “had 
made an impression on the reading 
habits of the country.” And here is 
the hook-up: McGill aimed at the 
same quality performance. Says the 
McGill spokesman of The Bellman: 
“Those who were its steadfast read- 
ers will tell you that no finer publi- 
cation was ever issued than one that 
was edited and published in Minne- 
apolis from 1906 to 1919. The first 
number of The Bellman made its ad- 
vent July 21, 1906. Subsequent issues 
gained national recognition. The 
Bellman was to Minneapolis what 
The New Yorker is to New York. 
It was issued weekly, exercised strict 
censorship over advertising, was 
printed on special paper made in 
Scotland from esparto grass and wa- 
termarked with the Bellman figure. 
Contributors included names such as 
John Kendrick Bangs, Irving Bach- 
ellor, Charles Flandrau, Otis Skin- 
ner, DeWolf Hopper, Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Joseph Pennel. And 
there were many others. The Bell- 
man was too good to be true—too 
good to last—and July 28, 1919, dated 
the final issue.” 


There’s no getting away from ad- 
vertising specialties. A writer in 
Premium Practice and Business Pro- 
motion reminds us that the little gift 
that plugs for something or comes 
free with something is with us from 
cradle unto grave. He specifies, at 
one end of this chain, the lucky 
penny that arrives neck and neck 
with the stork in some of our larger 
metropolitan centers, and at the other 
end the mortician’s memorial booklet. 
In between are baby books, rattles, 
spoons, pencils, rulers, pencil boxes, 
fountain pens, billfolds, calendars, 
pocket secretaries, briefcases, key- 
cases, sewing kits—there are, in fact 
10,001 distinct and different things 
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on the approved’ something-for. 
nothing roster—and more are being 
thought up hourly. 


SIGN OF THE TIMES: Hotels, 
chain restaurants and other institu- 
tions are turning increasingly to 
frozen foods because of growing 
shortages in trained culinary person- 
nel and opportunity to improve eff- 
ciency of operation. Col. Paul P. 
Logan, food research director of the 
National Restaurant Association, 
tells us that he estimates the poten- 
tial of the institutional market for 
frozen food at $40,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IMPORTANCE OF STARCH 
IN FLOUR EMPHASIZED 


New York, N. Y.—The starch com- 
ponent of wheat flour is a far more 
important constituent in baking than 
many cereal chemists and baking 
technologists have realized, R. M. 
Sandstedt, professor of agricultural 
chemistry, University of Nebraska, 
and president-elect of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, de- 
clared at a meeting of the New York 
Section of the organization held here 
recently. 

For the past several years, Mr. 
Sandstedt said, practically all of the 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
quality of the gluten in wheat flour, 
and rightfully so, while less aiten- 
tion has been given to the starch 
fraction. 

Mr. Sandstedt described, to the 
record turn-out for the cereal chem- 
ists’ meeting, some of his experiments 
in determining the importance of 
quality in starch as well as quality 
in gluten in wheat flour. 

His research dealt mostly with 
reconstituted flours, blending starch 
and gluten in varying quantities. 

Small amounts of the separated 
starch granules were subjected to 
minute quantities of enzyme and the 
action observed under the micro- 
scope at intervals varying from a 
few minutes to several months. These 
observations have added greatly to 
the scientific knowledge of starches, 
particularly wheat starches. 

In order to determine more con- 
clusively the importance of starch in 
wheat, Prof. Sandstedt used other 
starches in combination with the 
gluten, finding, as a result, that 
wheat starch is the only starch which 
produces desirable baking qualities. 
The action of the enzymes upon 
starch granules was discussed, using 
a series of interesting slides. There 
are several sizes of starch granules 
persent in flour, ranging in size from 
very small ones, which are more re- 
sistant to enzymatic action, to large 
disc-shaped granules, which break 
down more rapidly. Natural native 
starches from different types of 
wheat show marked differences in 
their resistance to enzyme activity 
which is one reason for variances in 
baking qualities of our wheat strains. 

In the normal process of. milling, 
many starch granules are ruptured 
or injured. This injury, to a certain 
point, is beneficial to the baking proc- 
ess since this speeds enzymatic ac- 
tion. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED OUTPUT UP 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian out- 
put of millfeed in October amounted 
to 83,587 tons, compared with 75,249 
in October a year ago. Customs ex- 
ports in October were 7,039 tons, aS 
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SHOWER OF GIFTS—Fred A. Kuhlmann, Ogden (Utah) manager of 
the Continental Baking Co.,.is shown above presenting a $100 savings 
bond and other gifts to Mrs. Mary M. Eldredge, Ogden. The presents 
were won for five musical questions, submitted to the network radio 
program, “Grand-Slam.” A radio, a set of aluminum waterless cook- 
ware, a compact, an automatic electric iron and an alarm clock were in- 
cluded in the gifts. 





With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22) 


In order to meet this expanding 
competition, wholesale grocers and 
other flour distributors must get 
their own houses in order. Ware- 
houses must be operated efficiently 
and economically, for a few cents per 
sack saved in these operations and 
passed on to retailers will enable the 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1016 Baltimore ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














latter to meet the chain store com- 
petition more successfully. Delivery 


systems and equipment should be ex- | 


amined and improved wherever pos- 
sible. Sales personnel must be 
trained to the point where every 
salesman can help his customers 
solve their problems. 

In other words, intelligent mer- 
chandising must be met with equal- 
ly intelligent operation. Independ- 
ent retail grocers are going to need 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 








Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


For Discriminating Choice Quality F lour 
See Sap Plain and Selfrising 
Enns Mrtxrne Co., Inman, Kan. OTTAWA KANSAS 
CEREAL CUTTERS DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 





There are many skills that go into 
the production of real quality flour 
and one of the most important is 
expert wheat buying. That is one 
of the things you can count on 
when you buy SUNNY KANSAS. 
Laboratory tests and bakeshop 
performance quickly prove that 


SUNNY KANSAS comes from 
wheats of preferred baking qualities. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE sd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA => 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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McVEIGH 2 CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Milled from the finest 


Soft Michigan 
Wheat 








CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


She Sfenklsl Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“= M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








help in meeting the competition of 
the chains, and the logical source of 
such help is their suppliers. Care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
these problems. 


Good Planning 


fe) 


The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and its president, Her- 
bert H. Lang, are to be congratulat- 
ed on making plans for next May’s 
convention of The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors so far in 
advance. By the middle of Novem- 
ber complete arrangements had been 
made with the Waldorf-Astoria -Ho- 
tel, and all convention committees 
had been appointed. Furthermore, 
the New York organization had can- 
celled its annual mid-winter banquet 
in order to concentrate its efforts on 
the forthcoming national convention. 

This is exactly as it should be, and 
promises an exceptionally successful 
convention next May. Recently we 
have attended several conventions 
for which adequate planning had not 
been given. The result was poor 
business programs, unsatisfactory 
hotel arrangements and a feeling of 
disappointment on the part of those 
attending them. 

That obviously will not be the case 
with the flour distributors’ confer- 
ence. It is safe to predict that all 
arrangements will be fully complet- 
ed weeks in advance of the meeting, 
which in itself promises a successful 
gathering. 


Victor J. Petersen 
re) 


The recent death of Victor J. Pe- 
tersen, Chicago, removes one more 
from the older generation of flour 
distributors. Few of them are left. 
They were of the school which car- 
ried the industry through the trou- 
bles of the first World War and the 
depression which followed it. They 
had just as many and serious prob- 
lems to solve as does the present gen- 
eration, and their success will be to 
their everlasting credit. 

Mr. Petersen was a leader of his 
industry during his generation. He 
was active in founding the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, now the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. He likewise was prominent 
in the activities of Chicago flour dis- 
tributors. Although he had been in- 
active in business for some years, 
his interest in flour distribution had 
never subsided. 

The industry may well be thank- 
ful for such leaders as Mr. Petersen 
and others who have gone on before 
him. They provided a foundation 
which has been extremely helpful to 
those who followed them. Mr. Peter- 
sen was a kindly, intelligent gentle- 
man who will be missed by those 
who knew him. 


z 
A Welcome Decision 


oO 


The decision of the New Jersey 
State Board of Health to require on- 
ly two certificates a year to be given 
by buyers to sellers under the state’s 
enrichment law is a most welcome 
one. At first it was feared that the 
law would be interpreted to require 
a separate certificate with every 
sale, which, of course, would have 
been a great hardship on both buy- 
ers and sellers. 

Much credit for this decision can 
be given to the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. A com- 
mittee, composed of Herbert H. Lang, 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














The Standard Others 7 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAR 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Weare always ready . fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


— 








— 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHAN TS 
Operating 
Chicago Geent Weaen Elevator 
ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchang: 














OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 











El Reno, Okla. 
— 
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president, ard W. P. Tanner, con- 
ferred with New Jersey state offi- 
cials and- pointed out the desirability 
of continuing certificates. They also 
explained that enforcement of the 
law would be much more difficult if 
a separate certificate was required 
for each individual sale. Credit is 
also due the New Jersey officials 
for recognizing the soundness of this 
position. 

This is an excellent example of the 
services which can be performed by 
flour trade associations in the pres- 
ent postwar era. The end of the 
war by no means ended the problems 
facing the flour trade. Associations 
can be as helpful now as they were 
during the depths of the war. They 
correspondingly deserve the support 
of all flour men. 


Ss 8 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


0 

While nearly all the wartime con- 
trols of the flour distributing indus- 
try have been lifted, certain legisla- 
tion that was enacted prior to the 
war and affecting this type of busi- 
ness remains in effect. An outstand- 
ing example of this is the Robinson- 
Patman Act. During the war emer- 
gency, many almost forget this was 
a law of the land. Little violation 
of it was noticeable because of ex- 
isting circumstances. 

However, with the return of high- 
ly competitive conditions in the food 
industry, it is more than likely that 
violations of this law may occur. It 
is equally probable that the govern- 
ment will become increasingly watch- 
ful that the provisions of the act be 
followed. 

To refresh our memory, among the 
provisions of this particular legisla- 
tion are those prohibiting the giv- 
ing of secret discounts, advertising 
allowances to one group which are 
not available to others, and many 
other provisions of this nature. This 
act is still a law of the land. ~ It will 
be well for all distributors, their 
suppliers and customers to remember 
this fact, and to conduct their busi- 


nesses accordingly. Such caution 
may save them much trouble. 


Brokers’ Position Sound 
Oo 


The survey recently conducted by 
the Millers’ National Federation, in- 
dicating that flour brokers handle 
approximately 25% of all flour sales 
in this country, should be heartening 
to the brokerage phase of the indus- 
try. It not only stresses their im- 
portance, but leads to several possi- 
bilities for increased volume on their 
part. 

According to the survey, the me- 
dium-sized mills are the best source 
of supplies for brokers, which, of 
course, is a most healthy condition. 
That group of millers, one of the 
most important in the industry, have 
apparently recognized the efficiency 
of brokerage operations for their 
businesses. This situation. will un- 
doubtedly continue to exist. 

The federation’s survey pointed 
out that brokers did comparatively 
less business with the larger and 
Smaller mills. However, many bro- 
kers find it possible to do a very 
Satisfactory business in both groups. 
Some of the larger mills have their 
own offices in a number of markets, 
and at the same time do business 
through brokers in the same areas. 
We likewise know a number of bro- 
kers who do a very nice business by 
Tepresenting a number of small mills 
Which must look farther than their 
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spoken and read... 


tributors can build a 


based on 











SHELLABARGER MILLS « 





Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Couumsus, On10 


More Than a Phrase... 


Silver Mist quality is more than a phrase to be 


on which we as millers and you as flour dis- 


consumer satisfaction. 





it is the solid foundatioa 


strong, growing business 





SALINA, KANSAS 








Christmas Seals 





. . - Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


« 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








- 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 
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For Ninety Years 


“EAGLE MILL’’ FLOURS 


have occupied a prominent 
place in the quality baker’s 
supply list. 

The return of regular grades 
finds DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GOLD COIN brands 
and quality in greater favor 
than ever before. 


Ww 


1856-1946 


Ww 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





HELLO, JO! 


W ere welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


oc 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 










Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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MODERN DISPLAY—A section of the retail salesroom at the Downs 
Pastry Shop, Omaha, is shown above with flood-lighted, modern display 


cases and one of the two flood-lighted corner display racks. 


A feature 


of the shop is the .curtained window (left, background) between the 
retail store and the production department, through which customers 


may glimpse the bakers at work. 





own neighborhoods for the disposal 
of their output. 

We are delighted that this sur- 
vey was made, for it proves what we 
have repeatedly written in this col- 
umn; namely, that brokers are an 
extremely important part of the coun- 
try’s flour distributing system. With 
proper application, this importance 
can be increased. 


Domestic Flour Production 


Flour distributors and bakers are 
concerned over the continued exports 
of the product at the expense of do- 
mestic supplies. The exact need for 
these exports is a confused question, 
some authorities defending them and 
others saying that there is no long- 
er any necessity for this sacrifice on 





IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





the part of domestic consumers of 
wheat products. 

The situation is similar to ‘hat 
which followed the first World War. 
Export demand was extremely heavy 
then, as it is now, but subsided w ith- 
in several years. The result may be 
the same this time, and certainly 
every effort should be made to pro- 
tect the domestic consumption and 
distribution of flour, for the sake of 
the years ahead if for no other rea- 
son. 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, ite. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,N. Y. @ 

















Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 


Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Cc 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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POCVOOO 


— SINCE 1877 — 


W hite 


SNOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 








Where 

baking quality 
counts, 
SNOBUDDY 
is always: 


a winner. 


It builds 
repeat 


business. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Calida 
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January Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


the aggravation at the USDA over 
its inability to get mills to com- 
plete flour contracts. The discrepan- 
cy appears to reveal the failure to 
complete deliveries, but it by no 
means convicts the mills of full re- 
sponsibility. 

For example car shortages have 
delayed the fulfillment of contracts 
in every respect. The maritime 
strike dislocated production plans to 
a point where it was impossible for 
the miller to keep his contracts at 
schedule. It is also learned that 
the 'USDA shipping and_ storage 
branch which has been the. object 
of considerable unfavorable criticism, 
both within and without the USDA, 
has failed to issue shipping instruc- 
tion to mills. 

New wheat allocations for Janu- 
ary include 68,000 tons for the United 
Kingdom; 85,000 tons for the United 
States and British zones in Germany; 
85,000 for Italy (UNRRA), 68,000 
for Japan and Korea; 25,500 for Aus- 
tria (UNRRA); 17,000 each for In- 
dia, Finland, the French zone in 
Germany, and Greece (UNRRA); 
20,000 for Mexico; 8,500 each for The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and China (UNRRA), and 11,500 to 
miscellaneous countries. 

Corn allocations include 68,000 long 
tons for the United States and Brit- 
ish zones in Germany; 25,500 for 
Italy (UNRRA); 17,000 each for In- 
dia, The Netherlands, and Austria 
(UNRRA); 8,500 each for the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, the French zone 
of Germany, and Greece (UNRRA); 
5,000 for Mexico, and 1,500 to mis- 
cellaneous countries. 

The 7,500 tons of oats programmed 
go to the United Kingdom. 

The grain sorghums are split equal- 
ly between India and the Far East- 
ern parts of the United Kingdom. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOWARD KELLOGG NAMED 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Howard Kellogg 
has been elected to the newly-creat- 
ed position of chairman of the board 
of directors of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., and his son, Howard Kel- 
logg, Jr., has been elected president. 
Dr. Alexander Schwarcman and 
Theodore C. Jewett have been named 
vice presidents of the company. 

Mr. Kellogg, Sr., has been presi- 
dent since 1922. His son has been 
executive vice president since early 
1943. He was appointed a vice presi- 
dent in 1932 and has been a director 
since 1933. The position of execu- 
tive vice president has been abol- 
ished. 

Dr. Schwarcman will continue in 
charge of the company’s research 
activities, while Mr. Jewett, who has 
been general superintendent, will 
continue in charge of production. 
Both men are directors. 

The management changes were 
voted at a directors’ meeting here 
following the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, at which all other officers 
and all directors were re-elected. 

The company’s executive commit- 
tee will continue. It consists of 
Howard Kellogg, Howard Kellogg, 
Jr., Victor A. Acer, vice president, 
James L. Wickstead, treasurer, Mr. 
Jewett and Robert C. Boggess, sales 
manager. 











TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
““"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











CENTRAL BAG & BurRiaAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week —- 
Chicago Columbus ew Yor Nashville Peoria 
ae a Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

xd Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Arthur S. Danzinger 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENT—Lew- 
is B. Wall, vice president, sales and 
advertising of Pillsbury Mills’ bulk 
pre-mix division, has announced the 
appointment of Arthur S. Danzinger 
as regional sales manager of the di- 
vision’s Pacific Coast area with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. The 
regional sales area includes’ the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Ari- 
zona. Prior to his new assignment 
in the Pillsbury organization Mr. 
Danzinger was western sales man- 
ager for the Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for six years. Before 
that he had filled various positions 
in technical sales in Chicago and had 
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Fritz Higgins 


also been employed by the Shella- 
barger Grain Co., Decatur, Il. 


OPENS AGENCY — Fritz Higgins 
has resigned his position as director 
of sales of Doughboy Mills, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis., to organize a sales 
agency, Fritz Higgins & Associates, 
which will have offices in Milwaukee. 
During Mr. Higgins’ 10 years with 
Doughboy, sales increased remark- 
ably and the sales force increased 
from local to nation-wide proportions. 
He helped develop the Doughboy feed 
and farm store franchise program. 
Mr. Higgins will specialize in lines of 
special interest to the Wisconsin gro- 
cery and farm trade. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Col. Theodore B. Hanson has re- 
turned to the staff of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., after more than five years in 
the army. He will assist in the dough- 
nut machine manufacturing depart- 
ment of the bulk pre-mix division at 
the company’s general office in Min- 
neapolis. Col. Hanson entered the 
army in the spring of 1941 and 
served in Australia as well as in oth- 
er assignments. 


Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 
the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, was a passenger on the train 
that crashed into a freight at Mans- 
field, Ohio, last week, but luckily 
escaped without injury. Twenty 
people were killed and about 50 in- 
jured in the wreck, Mr. Kuehn was 
en route from Pittsburgh, where he 
attended the birthday celebration of 
Salvatore Viviano, to Chicago, where 
he attended the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation on Dec. 13. 


Joe E. Pollack, Pittsburgh, and 
Ned Kaulback, Youngstown, of Pol- 
lack & Kaulback, flour brokers, were 
in Toledo calling on the trade last 
week. 


Robert H. Schneider, secretary and 
sales manager of the H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
elected to membership in the Mil- 
waukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 
He succeeds his father, the late Ed- 
ward M. Schneider, who died last 


March. Other members recently 
elected to the exchange are Charles 
J. Steinbrecher, North Western Rail- 
road, and William A. Luy, associated 
with the Paetow Co.,. Milwaukee 
grain and feed jobbers. 


A son has been born to the Carl 
Maltsch’s, operating a bakery at 2772 
North Teutonia Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Maltsch several. months 
ago took over operations of the bak- 
ery founded by his father, after his 
return from service. 

e 

J. Wylie Noice, representative Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Toledo As- 
sociation of Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Representatives. 


W. D. McLean of Boston, burlap 
executive of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
left by air from New York recently 
for London, with his final destina- 
tion Calcutta. The purpose of his 
trip is to co-ordinate his company’s 
Indian burlap interests. Writing to 
his office from London, where he was 
delayed for a week, Mr. McLean said: 
“London is more cheerful than I ex- 
pected to find it with so many re- 
strictions to normal living still in 
effect. On the whole, people seem 
well clothed and well fed, although 
the breakfasts are atrocious. There 
is no fruit, no eggs, little bread. 
Among business men, I hear exact- 
ly the same ‘griping’ about the exist- 
ing Labor government as we heard 


during the time the new deal was 
in its prime. While there remains 
sad evidence of the bombings at 
every hand, here again it does not 
seem to a 1946 observer to have been 
as extensive as one might imagine 
from the accounts in our press dur- 
ing the war. This is undoubtedly 
due to the tremendous area that is 
London—800 square miles. The 
streets are full of activity. Sub- 
ways are excellent, as are trains. I 
get a sense of stability here that is 
pronounced.” 
& 

Jesse C, Stewart of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Stewart are at their Coral Gables, 
Fla., home for the season. A. P. Cole, 
Pittsburgh flour broker, and Mrs. 
Cole also are in Florida, at Fort 
Lauderdale. 

et 

Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and his family are driving to Cali- 
fornia for the holiday season. They 
will leave Dec. 19 and return Jan. 5. 

® 

F. B. Eskridge, family sales execu- 
tive of General Mills, inc., Atlanta, 
made a recent business trip to Ten- 
nessee. 


Roger Smith of General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, is now representing the com- 
pany in Tennessee and northern Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Smith plans to make 
his headquarters at Jackson, Tenn. 

x 

Joseph Hexter, president of the 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, has 
returned to that city after attend- 
ing the board of governors’ meeting 
of the American Bakers Association 
in Chicago Dec. 8-9. 


 ) 

Mrs. Clara Burke, long-time mem- 
ber of the credit department of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is convalesc- 
ing at her home following a recent 
illness in Crawford W. Long Hos- 
pital, Atlanta. 

eo . 

Edgar A. Igleheart of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., and his 
wife and son have gone to their win- 
ter home in Miami Beach, Fla. They 
will be joined there for the Christ- 
mas holidays by their daughter, who 
is attending the Barmore School in 
New York City, and another son, who 
is attending Princeton University. 

* 

Henry C. Merhoff, flour broker, 
Hicksville, Ohio, was in Toledo last 
week in making a trip in his terri- 
tory. 

s 

Orville A. Keeler, general man- 
ager, Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, 
Kansas, was in Kansas City for a 
short time last week. 


Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, has returned 
from a Florida vacation that fea- 
tured rest and sleep as its main at- 
tractions. 


Saul Wooster of the New York 
offices of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
is in Miami with Mrs. Wooster until 
after the new year. 


Visitors to Chicago last week in- 
cluded A. James Sowden, secretary, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Martin Smith, general man- 
ager, Flour Millers’ Export Associa- 
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tion, Washington, D. C., and O. A. 
Knauss, general manager, Ph. H. Pos- 
tel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

* 

Cliff H. Morris of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., New York, is on a western 
trip that takes him to Seattle to visit 
his milling connection, the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. 

e@ . 

M. L. Dowdle of the Dowdle Whole- 
sale Co., Franklin, N. C., and J. M. 
Veach of the Veach Grocery Co., 
Adairsville, Ga., visited with Atlanta 
members of the flour trade recently. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Arkansas. 


Edwin N. Humphrey, president of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Humphrey, at- 
tended the annual meeting in New 
York of the National Association oi 
Manufacturers. 

eS 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a trip to Amarillo, Texas. 


Otto Bresky, Jr., of the Seaboard 
Allied Flour Corp., Boston, visited 
the Kansas City market recently. 


E. D. Rogers, Jr., vice president and 
C. T. Vandenover, of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., were recent Minneapolis 
visitors in New York. Mr. Vanden- 
over combined business with partici- 
pation in the thirtieth national ama- 





Seventieth Birthday 
a 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Salvatore Viviano, 
owner of the large “Vimco” factory, 
_which produces products running in- 
to a $2,000,000 annual business, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday Dec 
12. 

One hundred fifty relatives and 
wheat distributors, railroad agents 
and buyers attended the banquet held 
in the penthouse Mr. Viviano and 
his family occupy on the top of the 
business offices at the factory. 

The tomato puree and sauces sold 
by the firm are the recipes of Mrs. 
Viviano. While these were served 
at the party, turkey was featured, 
and came from the thousands of fow] 
raised on the large poultry farms 
owned by the son of the Vivianos. 

Among the guests were Fred Pock- 
randt, vice president; Fred W. Al- 
brecht Co., Akron, Ohio; Ernest An- 
derson, secretary-treasurer, Crookston 
Milling Co., Crookston, Minn; P. M. 
Petersen, general manager durum di- 
vision, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and J. Spagnel, 
Pittsburgh representative of Interna- 
tional; Henry Kuehn, vice president, 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; E. J. Thomas of the Chicago 
office of the State Mill & Elevator 
Co; R. T. Hambleton of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co; C. D. Sanderson, Pittsburgh of- 
fice of Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc; Pe- 
ter R. Viviano, Viviano & Bros., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Joseph Viviano, 
Delmonica. Foods, Louisville, Ky. 
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teur invitational three-cushion bil- 
liard tournament held at the New 
York Athletic Club. 

. 


From Baltimore, J. Ross Myers, 
flour broker, visited the New York 
market last week. 

® 


Anthony B. Sparboe, president of 
the overseas division of the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and George Wagner, head 
entomologist for the company, made 
their headquarters at the mill’s New 
York offices on a recent visit. 

* 

E. B. Hackney, president of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
returned recently from a short busi- 
ness trip calling on northern bro- 
kerage connections. 

e 


Walter Kelly, district manager of 
Standard Brands, Inc., with offices in 
Albany, N. Y., will take over the Pa- 
cific Coast region for the company 
on Jan. 15. He will be succeeded in 
Albany by Robert Leist who has been 
with the company in Washington, 
Dike 

@ 


Mack Freedman, Rodney Milling 
Co. representative in Philadelphia, 
New York and New Jersey, is being 
congratulated on the recent birth of 
a son, Peter Allen, weighing 8 lbs, 
D OF. 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., millers, 
Louisville, and Republican senator- 
elect from Kentucky, has returned 
from a few days visit with Mrs. Mor- 
ton at Winnetka, Ill. He plans on 
going to Washington around Jan- 
uary 1. 

e 


Robert Grosch, manager, bakery 
production service department, with 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., called on trade 
in the Cleveland area_recently. 


Otis E. Burchett has resigned as 
manager of the Minneapolis plant of 
the Continental Baking Co., to be- 
come manager of the Coca Cola Co. 
at Waterloo, Iowa. He has acquired 
an interest in that unit, and will 
leave to take up his new duties short- 
ly after Christmas. 


Earl Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
has been appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee to help arrange 
Evansville’s centennial celebration 
which will be held on May 12-17 of 
next year. 

& 


W. B. McCarley, Mississippi sales 
representative of the Abilene Flour 
Mills Co., is recovering from injuries 
received in an automobile accident 
Oct. 21. He is confined to the Rush 
Infirmary, Meridian, Miss., and hopes 
to be able to return to his home in 
Memphis, Tenn., by Christmas. 


Caruso Foods, Inc., division of Air- 
line Foods Corp., announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank di Bari as plant 
manager. Mr. di Bari has been ac- 
tive in the macaroni business for 
many years. He will supervise pro- 
duction at the Caruso plant located 
at Long Island City, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. M. Long, 
Secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of Minneapolis, outlined the proposed 
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baking industry promotional plan at 
the December meeting of the group 
held Dec. 10 at Hasty Tasty Cafe 
here. He reported on organizational 
groundwork resulting from the meet- 
ing of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion board of governors in Chicago. 

Clifford H. Anderson, treasurer of 
the Minneapolis group, outlined pro- 
posed sanitation legislation affecting 
local bakeries. 

Committees were nominated by 
President Merriam E. Hosar to nom- 
inate a slate of officers for the com- 
ing year and to study a revision of 
present by-laws of the organization. 

A motion picture titled “The In- 
side Story of Cake Baking” was pre- 
sented at the meeting by Swift & 
Co. 


DEATHS 


John Wesley Boyd, 89, retired Jas- 
per County, Mo., miller, died Dec. 8 
at his home in Webb City, Mo. In 
1901 Mr. Boyd founded the Morrow 
& Boyd Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., 
was later associated with the Boyd 
& Gunning Milling Co., Webb City, 
Mo., and in 1907 founded the Boyd 
Grain Co., Joplin, and was there un- 
til he retired in 1935. 











Bernard Megaffin, associated with 
General Mills, Inc., Wichita, died 
suddenly at his home in Wichita. 
Mr. Megaffin, who had been in the 
grain business for more than 40 
years, had resided in Wichita for 30 
years. He was head of the grain de- 
partment for General Mills, with of- 
fices in the Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny 
Building. 


Thomas H. “Ted” Welch, 59, of the 
Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
died Dec. 13, after a brief illness. He 
had been associated with the Kellogg 
company about 25 years, and with 
the grain trade most of his business 
life, following his graduation from 
Princeton University. His widow and 
a son and daughter survive him. 


Maurie S. McDade, 52, manager of 
the Hartford, Conn., division of the 
General Baking Co., died at Hart- 
ford Hospital recently. He joined 
the company in 1925 when he oper- 
ated a horse-drawn vehicle and had 
worked his way up through the ranks 
until in 1939 he was named manager 
of the local division. 


Hernert Schroeder, 41, for the past 
23 years associated as baker with the 
Hartman Bakery, Waupaca, Wis., 
died of a heart attack while hunting 
Dec. 8. He had just arrived at the 
hunting grounds with two partners 
when he complained of feeling ill. 
Before he could reach a ‘doctor in 
Waupaca, he died. 


Albert P. Greb, 68, died at his home 
in Pittsburgh after a lingering ill- 
ness. He succeeded his father in 
the baking business when a young 
man and had owned bakeries in the 
Pittsburgh district his entire business 
lifetime. 


George Wirth, 68, Pittsburgh, died 
Dec. 5, after a long illness. Born in 
Bavaria, he was in the bakery busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh for 47 years, re- 
tiring in 1945. 


Horace F. Manney, 64, wholesale 
grocer of Marion, N. C., died Dec. 10 
after a brief illness. . 


IEFC Offici 
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| Favors Larger 


Grain Exports From the U. S. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The world’s 
needs for food are desperate, and 
world economic recovery and politi- 
cal stability will depend upon the 
way the United States carries out 
its international responsibilities, par- 
ticularly in the food field, according 
to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary- 
general of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. Dr. FitzGerald 
addressed the annual meeting of ag- 
ricultural extension workers at St. 
Paul on Dev. 10. 

“Present plans of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture contemplate 
exports of 400,000,000 bus of grain 
during the current fiscal year. But 
these exports, plus maximum prob- 
able exports from Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia, still fall short of 
meeting really urgent needs abroad 
by 200,000,000 bus. They fall still 
further short of meeting quantities 
other countries would like and are 
able to purchase,” Dr. FitzGerald 
said. 


Shipments Behind Goal 


Even the goal set probably will 
not be reached, he pointed out, as 
only 43% of the 12 months’ goal was 
reached in the first six months of the 
period. Transportation and car sup- 
ply have been principal handicaps. 


“Unless some way can be found 
to devote more transportation equip- 
ment to moving cereals, the United 
States is apt to miss a golden op- 
portunity of making a vital contri- 
bution to the peace and stability of 
the world—a contribution that would 
cause some delays and inconveni- 
ences to other users of rail trans- 
portation, but a contribution that 
would benefit the American produc- 
er directly and, through him, the 
economy generally. I say this be- 


‘cause if the grain is not exported 


this year, it will be on hand as carry- 
over next summer and fall. As such, 
it is more likely to be a liability than 
an asset,’ Dr. FitzGerald said. 


Clean Out ‘Grain Bins 


“Here and now is the time to clean 
out our grain bins, to reduce our car- 
ry-overs next year to a minimum. 

. A loaf of ‘bread not eaten to- 
day because it is not available in 
England, France, Switzerland, India, 
Brazil or Norway won’t be eaten 
tomorrow even if it were available. 
If it is eaten today, it not only helps 
to provide the energy and strength 
needed for these ‘countries to re- 
habilitate themselves, but it is no 
longer available tomorrow to com- 
pete with tomorrow’s new crop pro- 
duction. For every extra bushel of 
wheat and corn we can move to port 
this year when the need is so vital, 
we can safely grow another bushel 
next year. 


Would Increase Exports 


“A few days ago, I suggested to 
the Grocery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that the United States should 
make the effort necessary to export 
500,000,000 bus of grain this crop 
year. But since then new import 
requirements have developed. No 
resérves exist in Canada, Australia 
or Argentina to meet these new re- 
quirements. Today, I feel that the 
United States ought to export not 
less than 550,000,000 bus of grain— 
even that wouldn’t clean out our 
grain bins. But it would take cars. 


There is the problem, and the solu- 
tion is not in sight. 


Demand Through 1948 


“, . . I foresee a_ continued 
world demand for such basic foods 
as cereals, fats and oils, and sugar 
and to a lesser extent meat and dairy 
products which fully justifies the 
1947 production goals which have 
just been announced by the USDA. 
I do not see'any prospect of the ce- 
reals situation becoming easy until 
after the 1948 harvest in the north- 
ern hemisphere. The world produc- 
tion of fats and oils and sugar can- 
not fully recover for a year or more. 
This is even more true of meat and 
dairy products, because the rehabili- 
tation of livestock production in 
Europe is being greatly retarded by 
the world shortage of feed grains. 
This is not to say that prices of 
these products will remain at their 
existing record or near record levels, 
but such declines as do occur are 
likely to be quite moderate.” 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS’ GROUP 
TO DISBAND DECEMBER 31 


Richmond, Va.—The Piedmont Mill- 
ers Association will be disbanded with 
the close of business on Dec. 31, J. H. 
Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staun- 
ton, Va., president of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. 


All members of the association re- 
cently were sent questionnaires in 
which they were asked to express 
their opinions regarding continuance 
of the association. Mr. Kivlighan, 
in his notice of disbandment, said 
that 76% of those answering voted 
for the move. 


“Practically all millers responding 
to the questionnaire desired infor- 
mation about the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association,” the pres- 
ident said, “and it is hoped that every 
member of the Piedmont association 
will join the soft wheat group, for 
it is a most worthy and worthwhile 
association and will serve the needs 
of soft wheat millers for an or- 
ganization.” 

The Piedmont association was 
formed more than 20 years ago and 
included in its membership millers 
from Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and the District 
of Columbia. Shortly after being or- 
ganized, the membership included 
representatives of 65 mills in that 
region with a combined capacity of 
14,030 bbls. The late Samuel F. 
Poindexter was secretary of the as- 
sociation from April 1, 1926, until the 
time of his death last July 7. 
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TWO ADDED TO ST. REGIS 
SALES PROMOTION STAFF 


New York, N. Y. — The St. Regis 
Paper Co. has announced the addi- 
tion of Joseph R. Healey and William 
D. Peters to its sales promotion staff. 
Both men are veterans of World War 
ik. 

Under the supervision of Kenneth 
D. Lozier, vice president of the St. 
Regis Sales Corp., and William C. 
Varey, in charge of field representa- 
tives, they will join a “flying squad” 
covering the entire United States in 
presenting multiwall paper bags to 
industrial users of agricultural and 
chemical commodities. 
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ABA Governors Plan Committees 
to Work on Promotion Program 


Chicago, Ill.—“‘We’ve got the ball 
on the one-yard line—let’s get that 
$500,000 promotional fund touchdown 
now,” Chairman Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
Minn., urged members of all branches 
of the baking industry at an enlarged 
meeting of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers Association 
held at the Stevens Hotel here, Dec. 
8 and 9. 

Present were ABA governors, As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
directors, representatives of the bis- 
cuit and cracker industry and presi- 
dents and secretaries of state and 
group-state associations. Bakers of 
all types of products came from all 
parts of the country—Massachusetts 
to California—to attend. 


Three Committees Planned 


The principal business before this 
enlarged meeting of the board of 
governors was a basic organizational 
plan for carrying out the promo- 
tional program. After a free and 
open discussion by those attending 
the meeting, a plan designed to be 
representative of every segment of 
the baking industry was unanimous- 
ly adopted. It provides for three 
committees known as the publicity 
policy committee, the publicity 
planning committee and the public- 
ity executive committee. 

The publicity policy committee will 
be composed of all members of the 
board of governors as well as other 
representatives from the _ various 
branches of the industry to be se- 
lected later. Under this committee 
will operate the publicity planning 
committee of not more than 20 mem- 
bers who shall be approved by the 
publicity policy committee. The men 
who will serve on this committee will 
be those who have had experience 
in public relations, sales promotion 
and advertising. 

A third committee, the publicity ex- 
ecutive committee, whose member- 
ship is not to exceed seven, will be 
chosen by the publicity planning 
committee. It will be the responsi- 
bility of this committee to carry out 
recommendations of the publicity pol- 
icy committee. 

Those present were unanimous in 
the opinion that the promotion fund 
raising be continued beyond the half- 
million dollar goal. 





ABA GOVERNORS URGE CON- 
TINUED ENRICHMENT 


Following a report on state enrich- 
ment legislation by Searing W. East 
of the legal department of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the ABA board of gov- 
ernors: 

“The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association, always 
desirous of increasing the baking in- 
dustry’s service to the public and 
the value of its products to consum- 
ers, having accepted the judgment 
of the scientists and nutritionists re- 
garding the nutritional value of en- 
riched white bread and rolls, recom- 
mends to the industry the continued 
wholehearted support of the enrich- 
ment program and urges each indi- 
vidual baker to continue the enrich- 
ment of white bread and rolls.” 





The board unanimously recom- 
mended the continued enrichment of 
white bread and rolls. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the many problems involved as a 
result of recent decisions under the 
Fair Standards Act. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, and chairman of 
ABA’s war committee, commended 
the splendid work done by the bak- 
ing industry advisory committees 
which worked with the government 
during the war and which are now 
being disbanded. 

The board of governors extended 
a vote of thanks and appreciation 
to these committees for their con- 
tributions to the war effort and the 
welfare of the baking industry. 


Marshall Succeeds White 


Asserting the financial condition of 
the ABA was very good, retiring 
ABA treasurer Russell L. White, 
White Baking Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., presented his report. He was 
succeeded by M. Lee Marshall, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, as 
treasurer. A standing vote of thanks 
for the services he had rendered as 
treasurer of ABA was given Mr. 
White. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
gave a brief, informative talk on the 
merits of enrichment of white bread 
and rolls. 

Louis Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., and president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
made an urgent plea for continued 
active support of the institute by 
bakers in order that it might prop- 
erly fulfill its functions. A commit- 
tee had previously been appointed by 
Chairman Zinsmaster to study the 
entire question of dues and revenues 
for ABA and AIB. 


Officers Elected 


Election of officers and executive 
committee were as follows: first vice 
president, E. K. Quigg, Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind; secoi.- 
vice president, H. W. Kilpatrick, Kil- 
patrick’s Bakery, San Francisco, Cal; 
treasurer, M. Lee Marshall, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, and 
secretary (elected by executive com- 
mittee), Tom Smith. 

ABA executive committee: L. E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill; Louis Garttner, Gard- 
ner Co., Madison, Wis; E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., Butter-Krust Bakeries, Inc., 
Lakeland, Fla; Al Gordon, Gordon 
Bread Co., “Los Angeles; Henry 
Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; Rus- 
sell L. White, White Baking Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis; Gerard R. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
and Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill. 

Elected governors at large were: 
Cc. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill; J. W. Carence, Campbell 
Taggert Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; George Coppors, National 
Biscuit Co., New York; Joseph Hex- 
ter, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga; C. J. Patterson, Holsum Baking 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and J. T. 
McCarthy (elected Oct. 16, 1946), 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Governor members of the three 
principal . committees — organization, 


production and distribution—elected 
chairmen and vice chairmen as fol- 
lows: Henry Stude, chairman, John 
T. McCarthy, vice chairman, organi- 
zation committee; Harold B. West, 
chairman, Fred L. Cobb, vice chair- 
man, distribution committee; L. E. 
Caster, chairman, Milton Petersen, 
vice chairman, production committee. 
Named trustees of the American 
Bakers Foundation were: M. Lee 
Marshall, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, and Gerard R. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Elected directors of the American 
Institute of Baking were: C. E. Casto, 
Ward Baking Co., New York; E. L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakers, Inc., 
Detroit, and Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 
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MANY NEW INSECTICIDES 
DESCRIBED FOR CHEMISTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There are a 
number of “promising” insecticides 
and fumigants now in the laboratory 
stage of development by different 
chemical companies, R. K. Durham, 
technical director of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, said at a meeting 
of the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
here Dec. 13. 

The meeting was held in the club- 
room of The Northwestern Miller and 
was limited to an attendance of 50 
persons. In addition to local mem- 
bers, F. L. Dunlap, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Chicago; Robert S. 
Whiteside, Winthrop Chemical Co., 
New York, and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, at- 
tended the meeting. 

C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, revealed many little 
known details of Mr. Durham’s past 
in a humorous introduction of the 
speaker. 

Mr. Durham, in his discussion of 
insecticides and fumigants, pointed 
out that many of the laboratories are 
attempting to develop suitable sub- 
stitutes for DDT because of the pat- 
ent licensing provisions that must 
be met in the manufacture of DDT. 
The company that holds the patent 
on that insecticide, by the terms of 
its licensing contract, gets a signifi- 








, cant percentage of the net profits; be- 


comes owner of any new DDT deriva- 
tives that may be developed by the 
licensee, and also has the right to 
examine the licensee’s books at any 
time. 

He said that the companies devel- 
oping the new insect toxicants are 
not yet ready to put their products 
on the market, pending further lab- 
oratory and commercial-scale tests. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT SHOW 
PLANNED FOR DEC. 26 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — The fifth 
annual wheat improvement show will 
be held at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Dec. 26. Samples 
of wheat must be submitted by Dec. 
21. Judging of wheat will be based 
25% on general appearance and 75% 
on desirable milling and baking qual- 
ities. Samples must measure one 
gallon. 

Actual milling and baking tests 
will be done in determining the win- 
ning grains. The Philip W. Pillsbury 
trophy will be given to the winner, 
with an additional $10 in cash. The 
presentation will be made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma Crop 
Improvement Association in Okla- 
homa City, Jan. 30-31, 
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Sugar Allocation 
Rate Unchanged 
for First Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced the sugar allocation 
for civilian distribution from Jan. 1 
through March 31, 1947, totaling 1,- 
260,000 short tons, raw value. 

Sugar disappearance for the same 
months in 1946 totaled 1,185,000 
short tons, raw value. The increased 
allocations are accounted for by the 
increase in population and a higher 
rate of use by industrial users, many 
of whom are now on a rate of 60% of 
the 1941 base use as contrasted with 
50% during the first three months 
of 1946. 

Consumer and industrial ration 
levels for the first quarter of 1947 
remain the same as during the last 
quarter of 1946. It appears unlikely 
that any increases in rationing will 
be made prior to April 1, 1947, when 
the size of crops will be more deii- 
nitely established and sugar ship- 
ments from Cuba and Puerto Rico 
will be arriving in this country in 
substantial volume, according to tlie 
USDA announcement. 

Allocations for the first quarter of 
1947, as compared with the disap- 
pearance for the comparable period 
in 1946 are as follows: United States 
civilians, January-March, 1947, allo- 
cations, 1,260,000; January-March, 
1946, disappearance 1,185,000; United 
States military and minor. exporis, 
January-March, 1947, allocations, 73,- 
000; January-March, 1946, disappear- 
ance, 97,000. Total allocations Janu- 
ary-March, 1947, 1,333,000. Total 
disappearances January-March, 1946, 
1,282,000. 

These quantities are exclusive of 
such amounts of Cuban sugar as may 
later be authorized for United States 
refining and shipment to other for- 
eign claimants, whose requirements 
have not yet been fully determined. 
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EXCHANGE TO CLOSE EARLY 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have ruled that 
the exchange will observe Saturday 
closing hours on Dec. 24 and Dec. 31. 
The market will close at noon on 
those days. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: It has been many yeas, 
millers say, since the feed market has been 
as dull and featureless as it has been for 
the last few weeks. Occasionally, there 
is a little buying by mixers, but latt:r 
are also having difficulty in disposii.+ 
of their products, and are slow about fur- 
nishing directions. Feeders know that mi 
are operating at maximum capacity, th 
they have little storage room availalh'e 
for feed, and that they have more to Bg: 
than to lose by staying out of the mark: 
Consequently, buying has been at a mil- 
mum, and prices are softening every da”. 
Standard middlings are now quoted freely 
at bran basis, and spread between latt 
and red dog has been narrowed to $4 t 
Going*market here about $40 for bran an‘ 
standard middlings, $42.50 for flour mi’- 
dlings, and $44 for red dog. 

Kansas City: Some slight improveme:'t 
in demand for millfeeds came over tlie 
week-end, but inquiry was not heavy, a! 
bids were still quite low, forcing the ma 
ket down 50c Dec. 16. Mills have be 
operating at capacity and production 
millfeeds has been high, but poor mix:' 
demand accounts for continual price d- 
clines. Bran was quoted at $36@36.' 
Kansas City, and shorts $36.50@37. D 
ferred interést was fair with sales beins 
made at around $40 for January-April. 

Oklahoma City: There has been a d-°- 
cline of from $1.50@2.on millfeeds, Clo-- 
ing quotations 100-lb cottons, straight cars: 
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bran $1.90@1.95, mill run $1.95@2, shorts 
$2@2.05. Mited or pool cars 5c higher. 

Wichita: Prices show a further decline. 
Supplies are plentiful. Demand is light. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, bran $37.40, 
shorts $38. 

Hutchinson: The millfeed market is a 
sick affair, with interest wholly lacking 
and sales limited to a few small lots to 
small dealers. Prices have again receded 
with bran quoted at $37@37.50, mill run 
$37.50, gray shorts $37.50@38, Kansas City 
basis. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed remains 
draggy with prices on the downward trend. 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $37@37.50, gray shorts 
$37.50@38. 

Fort Worth: Demand is fair and is prac- 
tically taking care of current offerings, 
with little or no backing up of produc- 
tion. Quotations: wheat bran $40@41, gray 
shorts $42@43, carlots, burlaps, delivered 
TCP. 

Cleveland: The feed market has been 
featureless—positively no demand for any 
of the grades. Truckers have been con- 
spicuous by their absence. Quotations: bran 
$45, standard middlings $46, flour mid- 
dlings $47 ton. 

Buffalo: The millfeed trade is following 
a hand-to-mouth buying basis, purchasing 
nearby needs only. After a slightly firmer 
market late last week, the situation has 
again eased somewhat. The open season 
seems to provide a substitute temporarily 
and heavy production with low prices have 
caused some farmers to make feed for 
their own use, some feed men opine. Oth- 
ers feel that lack of shipping directives 
against contracts and the tendency to keep 
inventories low at this time of the year 
are causes for the apparent lgck of in- 
terest in the market. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, jutes: bran $45@46, standard mid- 
dlings $46@47, flour middlings $49@50, red 
dog $51@52. 

Boston: Millfeeds are irregular on the 
Boston market. Buying is still on a lim- 
itel basis which coupled with fairly heavy 
offerings imparts a slightly easier tone. 
Unusually mild weather in this area to- 
gether with good grain pastures and small- 
er numbers of livestock and poultry to 
be fed has substantially cut feed require- 
ments. The suspension of hatchery opera- 
tions plus rather low egg prices at this 
time of the year has forced further mar- 
keting of poultry. Quotations Dec. 14: 
bran $51, middlings $51, red dog $59. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices show no 
evidence of getting off the toboggan to 
lower levels. Nor is there any indication 
of re-awakened buying interest. As a re- 
sult, the market has a confused aspect 
with producers beginning to wonder just 
where buyers will find things to their 
liking. Consumers are reported to have 
ample stocks at present, having had the 
advantage of smaller usage because of 
the unseasonably warm weather in this 
area. Meanwhile, mill production remains 
at high levels except where the _ short- 
age of boxcars has created a storage prob- 
lem. Quotations Dec. 14: bran $49, stand- 
ard middlings $50, red dog $54.50. 

Pittsburgh: Only a trifle more demand 
for millfeeds is noted here, but after such 
a real slow down even this small pick up 


in sales is most welcome. Prices, too, 
are on the down side. Supplies are am- 
ple. Bran $47.30, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, stand- 


ard middlings $48.30, flour middlings $53.30 
ton. 

Atlanta: Demand pretty good for bran 
but not as active for shorts; supply plen- 
tiful; wheat bran $45.50@47.50, gray shorts 
$45.80@48, standard wheat middlings $50 


@52.75, red dog $56@57.25. 
Seattle: Market soft at $50 ton. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $50; 


middlings $52 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continue to decline 
with demand good, about equal to supply. 
Mills report bookings into March. Plants 


are working to capacity seven days per 
week. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$47, middlings $51, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden. 


Denver prices: red bran and mill run $52, 
middlings $56. California prices: red bran 
and mill run $52.50, middlings $56.50, car- 
lots, f.0.b. San Francisco; $52.75 and $56.75, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. Demand is good in 
California. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeed 
are continually below market requirements, 
notwithstanding the fact that production 
is at record levels and exports are kept at 
hegligible quantities by restrictions. At 
ceilings millfeed is cheaper than any other 


feed and is consequently much wanted. 
Quotations Dec. 14: bran $29, shorts $30, 
middlings $33 ton, net terms, bags 


pctesed, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
asis, 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds is exceptionally keen, with practical- 


ly all stocks from western mills being 
Shipped to eastern Canada. The usual 
Moderate amounts continue to move from 
Alberta to British Columbia. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran _ $28, 
Shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 


$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
S00d and at the same time supplies are 
reasonably plentiful, enabling most dealers 
to build up some stocks against an ex- 
pected shortage in January. The opening 
of a new flour mill at Calgary last summer 
has meant a much larger millfeed tonnage 
being diverted to western needs not only 
from this plant but other mills. There 
is a serious shortage, however, in both 
animal and vegetable proteins in this area. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 


$3380, bran $29,80, shorts $30.80, middlings 
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COL. ASHBY MILLER DIES 


—<~— 
Former Vice President of General 
Mills, Inc., Dies in Virginia 
After Long Illness 


Winchester, Va.—Ashby Miller, 80, 
familiarly known as “colonel,” for- 
mer vice president and head of the 
bakery sales service department of 
General Mills, Inc., died in Win- 
chester Memorial Hospital, Dec. 10, 
after a long illness. 

Born in Alexandria, Va. Mr. Miller 
joined the Washburn Crosby Co. in 
1902, traveling in Virginia and North 
Carolina. He was promoted in 1905 
and made manager of the company’s 
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branch office at Detroit. In 1908 he 
was transferred to St. Louis and in 
1914 to the head office in Minneapolis 
to take charge of central states terri- 
tory. 

At the time of the formation of 
General Mills, Inc., Mr. Miller was 
assistant to H. R. McLaughlin, gen- 
eral sales manager. He was appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer and_assist- 
ant secretary. In 1931, a new depart- 
ment was formed to provide service 
to bakery salesmen working for the 
various subsidiary companies, and 
Mr. Miller was placed in charge. 

He was elected a vice president in 
1935 and took charge of the Wilming- 
ton, Del., office. He held this posi- 
tion until his retirement in 1942. 

Mr. Miller is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Kathleen M. Bake- 
well, St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Juliet 
M. Mulholland, New York City. Fu- 
neral services were held in Alexan- 
dria. 
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S. E. HODGEN RESIGNS 


Portland, Ore.—S. E. Hodgen has 
resigned his position as_ president 
of the Hodgen-Brewster-Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., effective Jan. 1. 
He has been connected with the feed 
business here since 1918, and has been 
president and general manager of the 
company since it was formed in 1934. 

Mr. Hodgen will not be on the in- 
active list, as he will become head 
of the Berger-Hunter Co., a local 
brokerage firm, and with two of his 
former employees has formed the S. 
E. Hodgen Co., Inc. They will be 
brokers for the sale of turkey hatch- 
ing eggs, supplying eastern hatcher- 
ies with the eggs from large flocks 
of broad-breasted bronze - turkeys 
which are raised in Oregon and 
Washington, : 


. 


45 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
standard 


Spring 


Spring first clear 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter high gluten 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
white 
dark 
Durum, gran., 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


flour, 
flour, 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
high gluten 
standard 

first clear 


Hard winter high gluten 


Hard winter staridard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 

Soft winter first clear 
white 
Rye flour, dark 


Rye flour, 


Durum, gran., 


Family patent 
Soft winter straight.. 
grades 


Bakery 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





bulk 


Chicago 
$6.35 @6.40 
6.05 @6.44 
5.95 @6.24 
5.50@5.75 
-@ 
5.80@5.91 
5.70@5.86 
5.32@5.61 
oo aes 
6.10@6.70 
5.37 @6.50 
4.85@5.45 
7.39@7.50 
5.24@6.15 
5.64@5.79 
New York 
$6.70@6.90 
6.80@7.05 
6.35 @6.60 
6.10@6.40 
oo eee 
6.15 @6.30 
cha 


ee 
Pet OT 
5.75 @6.25 
ce ee 
7.80@7.90 


Seattle S. Francisco 


--@6 
-@6 
-@6 
-@3 


55 $...@... 
01 ...@ 
°c 
coe te @ 


Mpls. 
$6.40@6.50 
6.50 @6.55 
6.15 @6.20 
5.55@5.60 

Moy, errr 

oO... 

sa ss 

Sc 

Pee eee 

ares 

wow 
cl wee 
7.30@7.40 
6.55 @6.75 
5.50 @5.60 
Phila. 
$6 
ee eee 
-45 @6.55 
-80@6.00 
.S er 
eee <s.0c8 
ont 
5.15 @6.25 
-75@6.10 
eo. ee 
.80@8.00 
so 


-@ 


NS, 


aS 


1 


Spring top 


-75@6.90 $ 


Kans. City 
ee Rewer 
~@ us. 
S.A 
o¢@ 
80@6.10 
70@5.85 
65@5.80 
15 @5.30 
cae Ses 
90@6.10 
-60@5.75 
--@ 

c Jee 

.@ 
eee aks 

Boston 
6.90@7.00 
6.55 @6.70 
6.10@6.30 
5.95@6.05 

et ee 
6.10@6.25 

oon 

— er 
5.00 @6.15 
<@ 

-@ 
oe oe 
er wo 
6.09@6.19 


con oien 


. ao 


patent{.. 


Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clear 


Spring exports§ 
Ontario sof 


t winterst 


Ontario exports§ 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-l1b cottons, 


St. Louis Buffalo 
| or Ce Fee 
---@6.40 -»-@6.20 
..@6.35 -@5.80 
..@6.00 -@5.55 
«-@6.20 - @7.00 
-@5.90 -.@6.20 
--@5.75 - @6.30 
+ -@5.65 -@5.80 
~+--@6.90 . wee 
6.00@6.05 --@6.20 
---@6.30 --@6.10 
5.60@5.75 --@... 
«++ @7.35 ..@7.70 
..@5.60 -@6.90 
-@5.75 +» @5.88 
Cleveland Atlanta 
S$... @G42 9.538 51» 
-@6.61 7.00@7.15 
--.@6.31 6.40@6.65 
»..@5.84 6.35@6.50 
--@6.32 a ere 
-@5.92 5.90@6.15 
-.@5.82 5.16@5.41 
-@6.74 6.40@7.25 
...-@6.84 6.00@6.60 
-@6.20 5.68@5.89 
...@5.50 5.30@5.50 
7.70@8.00 7.30@7.50 
--@ <sm wae 
are ae ee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@5.05 $...@5.30 
---@4.40 ...@4.8 
- -@3.30 ee eer 
..@11.65 @O veo 
-@5.55 a ee 
-@6.55 o@ eve 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed 


quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. 
Spring bran ...... $42.50 @ 43.00 $....@40.00 ; a | Dee . 
Hard winter bran -@ -@ -a 37.00 “a 
Soft winter bran ier. Meee — eee -@a 40.7 
Stand. middlings* 43.50@ 44.01 - @ 40.00 ee ee 
Flour middlingst -@ = ee + @ 42.50 39.50@ 40.50 42.0 
ae ere reer ee fee «2+. @44.00 ..@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cle 
Serine WAN <ccccce $45.00@46.00 $....@49.00 Sg... QSi0e §.. 
Hard winter bran .. ak ae Se ere . Bere 
Soft winter bran --@ ere: .@51.00 
Stand. middlings* 46.00 @ 47.00 .@50.00 .@51.00 
Flour middlingst 49.00@50.00 er Aer a. ere 
ie aT eee 51.00@52.00 «ee @54.50 - @59.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
TOPONte <s.c0ccteess $....@29.00 $ ....@30.00 
qWinnipeg ......... ° @ 29.00 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray short 


++ +@28.00 oes 
s. {Fort William basis. 


Middlings 
$ ....@33.00 


are based on 


. at indicated points: 
Louis Ft. Worth 
\ eran oe DP sss 
tM c-e0s 10.00@ 41.00 
5@ 41.00 ot o:00 
x Mere 000 aces 
0@ 42.50 12.00@43.00 
-a ooo @ ass 
veland Atlanta 
--@ ee Bee ae 
-@ ° tte 
-- @45.00 
«»-@46.00 

- @47.00 

-@ 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Dec. 10 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 16 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May 
209% 191% 209% 201% 201% wae 6 Sane ‘és 200 i 
212 193% 213 204 203 194% 200 
215% 196% 214 206% 205% TP 200 
213% 195% 212 204 209% 198% 200 
215 196 % 214 206% 209% “198% 200 
216% 195% 214% 205% 209% 199% 200 
CORN: ATS . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Jan. Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
eos wees 132% aor Past 81% 73% 76% 65% 
133% 82% 5 77% 66% 
134% 84 78% 67% 
134% 84% 19% 66% 
136% 85% 81% 68% 
135% 85% 81% 68 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by t 
cago Board of Trade, 7 


year ‘ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Totals: 4. 


thee 


in bushels 





(000’s omitted) 


on Dec. 


7, and 


he secretary of the Chi- 
corresponding date of a 





---Wheat— -——Corn—~. ——Oats—, -——Rye— --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 945 1946 1945 
1,603 5,710 897 100 1,035 90 72 365 4 3 
183 1,440 = ice ‘% - “e 358 R ee 
7,438 5,365 2,387 348 4,102 8,575 789 135 2,098 1,126 
8,025 8,429 362 os 124 1,986 ie - 224 as 
961 1,754 3,893 1,815 1,642 5,579 405 2,299 723 1,223 
3,345 4,004 10 87 386 1,736 5 102 2,309 3,402 
5,170 5,697 166 70 165 468 1 6 14 68 
1,854 2,883 és 7 a0 a: av A ee 
6,495 9,371 és 6 56 om > ae 122 510 
1,834 1,662 1,289 557 224 488 122 6 ¢e 12 
9,054 24,685 1,301 714 296 1,386 55 139 434 205 
80 168 369 2 155 89 a3 na 4,601 3,922 
1,139 1,799 343 158 954 13,627 668 1,183 9,052 7,177 
ca bie 429 286 792 45 119 27 31 1 
150 1,167 2 15 316 420 1 1 7 ’ 
5,398 8,974 1,222 1,828 145 2,948 68 199 482 423 
=e ; 559 206 5 ie - ‘2 48 , 
814 1,529 363 56 728 56 15 95 - P 
17 33 208 699 36 548 2 1 309 “f 
y 2,742 737 320 739 .1,342 ¢ 2 24 75 
3,662 1,511 601 438 1,801 12 14 20 
5,549 1 1 30 33 oe 1 53 
824 562 212 ° oe ‘ 
sees 60,888 - 97,733 16,974 7,834-11,639.41,299 -2,203. 4,934 20,467 18,219 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


volume of foreign 


Netherlands and 
land, were buying late in the week, but gen- 





mixed car trade developed, 


European export 


consequently not 


Spurred by ample shipping directions, pro- 
duction continues at a high rate, despite the 


quotations weak. 





brands family flour 
106.10, family patents $5.60@5.75, first 
$5.15 @5.30, second clear $4.70@5; soft wheat 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 


and averaged 20% last week. Compared 





unenriched $5.80@5.85, standard patent $5.70 





throughout western 





Hutchinson: Broad export interest kept 
mills sales forces busy last week. Buyers 
for Latin America and Europe were in the 
market for a large volume. Domestic buy- 
ers are reluctant to take hold as long as 
immediate needs are satisfied. Shipping 
directions are pressing and mills are on a 
full-time operational basis, threatened only 
by a tightening of the car situation. This 
necessitates purchase of wheat at times, 
when it otherwise would not have been 
needed. Quotations are up 10@30c sack. 

Salina: The demand for flour has been 
very good with advancing wheat prices 
and declining feed prices putting the mar- 
ket up about 20c sack. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

Texas: Sales are amounting to as much 
as 300 to 400% of capacity, mainly for ex- 
port, and for shipment through the early 
months of 1947; most mills are now well 
sold up through March. Domestic sales 
are in small volume as demand is quiet. 
Operations are at maximum capacity. Prices 
are about unchanged except that bakers 
flour is up about 15c sack. Quotations 
Dec. 14, 100’s: family flour, enriched, extra 
high patent $5.95@6.10, high patent $5.70@ 
5.85; standard bakers, plain, $5.85@6; first 
clears, plain $5.55@5.65, delivered Texas 
common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Domestic flour market is 
quiet, but there is still an active demand 
for export. England and Holland want 
more flour than spring wheat mills can 
offer them, Millers say they have sold 
all the flour they can offer to Latin Amer- 
ican markets for January-February ship- 
ment, but are holding back a little for 
March shipment for their Cuban custom- 
ers, when the latter get around to 
ordering. 

This is normally the quiet season for 
domestic trade, with the holidays and in- 
ventory time approaching. Bakers are 
well taken care of for 60 to 120 days, and 
feel that it is good policy for them to 
wait a while before committing themselves 
further. 

Prices have advanced, about 65c the last 
two weeks, due to strength in wheat, weak- 
ness in feed and higher prices on bags. 
January 1 will bring an advance of 15% 
in freight rates. Family flour prices, how- 
ever, have not advanced proportionately 
with bakers patents, with demand for fam- 
ily grades inclined to drag. The feeling 
is that this is due more to the fact that 
jobbers are well supplied, rather than to 
any slackening in demand at retail out- 
lets. 

Choice spring clears are again scarce, 
with prices held firm. What accumula- 
tion there was was sold for export. Sec- 
ond clears, however, are inactive and weak, 
in sympathy with millfeed. 

Spring wheat mills sold an average of 76% 
of capacity during the week, against 72% 
the preceding period and 71% a year ago. 
Smaller sales in the Northwest than else- 
where were attributed to a heavily sold-up 
condition of mills. 

Quotations Dec. 16: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.20, short patent $6.25@6.30, 
high gluten $6.50@6.55, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.40@6.50, first 
clear $5.55@5.60, second clear $4.65@4.70, 
whole wheat $6.15@6.20, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Domestic 
flour demand is reported poor, with buy- 
ers still holding off. Less export business 
was taken last week as mills are busy 
filling earlier orders. Scarcity of cars is 
holding up shipments. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour prices are higher, and 
during the past week were advanced 30@ 
50c on bread flours. Soft wheat flour 
prices went up about 10@20c; The strong 
market is not conducive to heavy buying, 
although the demand has improved slight- 
ly. Sales continue spotted and chiefly in 
smaller lots. A good part of the business 
done is in soft wheat flour. Bakers con- 
tinue to back away from bread flours, 
due to prices, and still feel that there 
will be a break. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good. Family flour continues quiet 
and scattered sales of the _ re-fill type 
are being made. Deliveries are also slow- 
ing up a little. Quotations Dec. 14: spring 
top patent $6.05@6.44, standard patent $5.95 
@6.24, first clear $5.50@5.75, family flour 
$6.35@6.40; hard winter short patent $5.80@ 
5.91, 95% patent $5.70@5.86, first clear 
$5.32@5.61; soft winter short patent $6.10 














6.70, patent $5.37@6.50, first 
clear $4. 
St. Louis: Mills report new business 


rather light. Bakery and family trade are 
showing very little interest at present 
prices. They are willing to go along with 
what they have on the books, which will 
earry them for the next 60 days. They 
are more interested in getting delivery on 
old orders. Furthermore, they are bear- 
ish for the long pull. Mills are having 
difficulty tn securing empty cars to fill 
out shipping instructions on hand. They 
are not pressing for sales or for direc- 
tions. Demand for export continues heavy 
for patents and all kinds of clears. How- 
ever demand tapered off toward the week- 


end. Jobbers say there is a slight im- 
provement in bookings for 30 to 60 days’ 
shipment. The trade is going slow on 


new flour contracts as they are still look- 
ing for easier prices in the near future. 
Bakers are ordering out pretty freely, but 
jobbers are having trouble in getting cars 
delivered, consequently their stocks are 
running low. Kansas mills are offering 
freely, while spring wheat mills are go- 
ing slow. Flour prices are sharply higher. 

Central states mills say new business is 
light. The trade is content to stand on 
what they have already booked, anticipat- 
ing lower prices in the new year. Shipping 
directions are good, but mills are experi- 
encing difficulty in securing cars. 

Quotations Dec. 14, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat bakery standard $5.75, 
short patent $5.90, family $6.20, high pro- 
tein clears $5.65, low protein $4.90; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.50@6.70, short 
patent $6@6.05, family patent $6.90, straight 
$6.30, clears $5.60@5.75; spring wheat short 
patent $6.40, standard $6.35, straight $6.30, 
high protein clears $6, low protein $5.90. 

Toledo: Situation unchanged from week 
ago except that weakness in feed and slow 
wheat movement are still more accentu- 
ated. So far as the sale of flour is con- 
cerned, the buying lull continues with every- 
body waiting for the picture to become 
more distinct. There is trade and consumer 
resistance to high prices which is proving 
somewhat effective. Most flour buyers are 
in position to wait before making further 
purchases and mills are likewise where they 
do not need to press for further bookings. 
There is the idea prevalent that prices may 
be lower after the first of the year when 
wheat is expected to move in much greater 
volume. 


Cleveland: Further advances in wheat 
have completely discouraged the buying 
of flour. Jobbers and bakers are of the 
opinion flour is too high and there is no 
advantage in buying at these prices. 

Therefore, the only flour sales are to 
jobbers and bakers who have no contracts 
and are in need of certain grades. There 
are very few merchants who are not sup- 
plied with flour until the first of March. 
Bakers are extremely busy, both whole- 
salers and the retailers. The latter are 
complaining, however, stating that the cost 
of ingredients makes it impossible to show 
any profit. 

Shortage of boxcars has held up many 
shipments. Shortening is plentiful at this 
time. There is no scarcity of sugar, but 
there is a _ scarcity of ration coupons. 
However, this situation should be relieved 
by Dec. 20, at which time the OPA will 
issue new sugar certificates for the first 
quarter of 1947, which is 60% for bakers. 

The sale of family flour has fallen off 
to almost nothing. Demand is very poor. 
Stocks on grocers’ shelves are plentiful. 

It appears to the flour jobber that pre- 
holiday dullness has set in extremely early 
this year. 

Quotations Dec. 14: spring wheat family 
$6.71, high gluten $6.61, standard patent 
$6.31, first clear $5.84; hard winter fam- 
ily $6.70, high gluten $6.3 standard pat- 
ent $5.92, first clear $5.82; soft winter 
wheat family $6.74, short patent $6.84, 
straight $6.20, first clear $5.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The domestic flour trade still is 
well booked ahead and unwilling to make 
further commitments for future shipment 
at present prices. Buyers are pressing 
the mills for delivery of flour on contract, 
but the output is curtailed by the tight 
car situation. Spring family, spring high 
gluten and spring standard prices are un- 
changed, but spring first clear is up 5c. 
Hard winter family is up 38c, high gluten 
is unchanged, standard and first clear were 
up 50c. In the soft winter group, short 
patent is up 25c and straight 50c with no 
offerings of family and first clear. Quota- 
tions Dec. 14, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $6.62, high gluten $6.20, standard 
$5.80, first clear $5.55; hard winter family 
$7, high gluten $6.20, standard $6.30, first 
clear $5.80; soft winter family, no offerings, 
short patent $6.20, straight $6.10, first clear 
no offerings. 

New York: Domestic buying of flour is 
of routine character as high prices and 
mills’ inability to offer except for distant 
shipment discourage the trade. Many 
are anxious for additional supplies but 
are afraid of the sharp advances, yet 
fearsome also that the market has gotten 
away from them, Mills are disinterested 
in going outside their regular circles of 
customers and prefer only to take care of 
those whose orders are fixed for a steady, 
continuous flow of cars. On some of this 
business markets are so unsteady that 
mills plan to price the flour on arrival. 
The large bakers are covered for for- 
ward needs and their ideas do not follow 
the advances. High glutens and clears 
both are scarce. Offerings of low protein 
clears that have been obtainable for some 
time seem to have been taken up, and some 
resistance to the higher levels has devel- 
oped among foreign buyers whose ideas 
now are considerably below asking figures. 

Quotations Dec. 14: spring family flour 
$6.70@6.90, high glutens $6.80@7.05, stand- 
ard patents $6.35@6.60, clears $6.10@6.40; 
southwestern short patents $6.30@6.40, 
standards $6.15@6.30; soft wheat straights 
$5.75 @6.25. 

Boston: Despite slow trading, flour prices 
advanced 30c the past week. Business 
is confined to scattered lots reflecting the 
fact that most mills are sold well into 
the new year and are not anxious to sell 
further ahead at the moment. Buyer resist- 
ance to the higher prices is further stimu- 
lated by favorable reports on the winter 
wheat prospects which are being watched 
rather carefully in this area. The boxcar 
shortage appears to be of light concern 
at the moment probably because most 
dealers bought in anticipation of this situ- 
ation some time ago. Bakery lines are 
generally quiet, Continued consumer re- 
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sistance has become a prime factor result- 
ing in a policy of extreme caution by 
these outlets. Most bakers report sub- 
stantial inventories, with some stating that 
their position will carry well into the new 
year. 

Quotations Dec. 14: spring family $6.90@ 
7, short patents $6.20@6.40, standard $6.10@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.55@6.70, first clears 
$5.95@6.05; hard winter short patent $6.10 
@6.25; soft winter $6@6.15, high ratio 
$6.90@7.10. 

Philadelphia: This market has developed 
a further rising tendency and prices on 
the whole are anywhere from 25 to 5iec 
per sack above those of a week earlier. 

Contributing to the renewed display of 
strength in prevailing quotations is a num- 
ber of things. Those mentioned most fre- 
quently in the trade are the advance in 
cash wheat, renewed demand for export, 
and the unabated weakness in millfeed. 

Mill representatives report there is very 
little flour being offered, with the result 
that activity .remains in low gear. Most 
mills are sold well ahead, some into April, 
hence are virtually out of the mariet, 
Others have adopted a policy of not ac- 
cepting any new business in an attempt 
to conserve output for old customers, 

Concern is felt generally over. bakors 
who have neglected to make provisions 
for future requirements and are apt to 
find themselves without supplies at some 
future time unless the present  picttre 
changes suddenly, something which obsery- 
ers consider unlikely. 

The unrelieved shortage of boxcars is 
still a headache to both mills—some of 
whom have been forced to interrupt pro- 
duction schedules because of an inability 
to locate cars—and to consumers, with ‘the 
latter apparently more concerned at the 
moment with obtaining deliveries than in 
placing future orders. 

Export buyers are reported offering ¢x- 
tremely attractive premiums in their search 
for available flour. In this connection, a 
large shipment of flour left the local port 
last week for South America and anotiier 
quantity soon will leave for India. 

Quotations Dec. 14: soft winter stand: rd 
$5.75@6.10; straight $6.05@6.15; short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.25; spring first clear $5.8) @ 
6; standard patent $6.45@6.55; short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65; family flour $6.75@6.90. 

Pittsburgh: The flour trade is booked 
ahead 30 to 90 days and now scans with 
anxiety deliveries against contracts. ‘The 
intent of bakers right now is to get cut 
all production possible with their sucar 
and fat supplies, and to have the type 
of flour they need on hand at the time 
they need it. All bakers are work/ig 
full time for the holiday trade. As a 
result of the bakers being occupied, and 
the jobbers not knowing what lies ahe:d, 
flour orders are at a minimum this pxst 
week. Prices advanced on every type of 
flour the past week. Mill representatives 
state a decided urge to shop for flour is 
now being noted, on the part of bak:rs 
and jobbers. Buyers’ resistance to flour 
prices has been developing for weeks, «iid 
with this latest price raise much mre 
sales resistance is noted. It is stated that 
on long term contracts some mills «re 
quoting last week’s flour prices, with a 
few mills going a trifle lower, Majority 
of mills are not pressing for business. it 
is felt here that after the holidays some 
lower flour prices may come, and whvre 
nice-sized flour contracts are in prospe«t, 
this feeling is holding back placing «any 
flour orders until after the first of the 
year. Family flour sales are not show- 
ing the sales volume usual at the holidiy 
periods. Bakers state close inspection of 
the marking of weights on fruit cales 
is being imposed this holiday period by a 
larger than usual number of inspectu's. 

Quotations Dec. 14, cottons: hard win/ier 
$5.50@5.85, medium patent $5.55@5.0, 
short patents $5.60@6; spring wheat $5.8 @ 
6.58, medium patent $5.90@6.63, short p.t- 
ent $6@6.68; high gluten $6.30@6.93, first 
clear $5.70@6.13; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.30@6.78; other brands $6@6.:7; 
cake and pastry flour $5.50@7.18. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Flour buyers who were alrea ly 
showing a dull interest in new purchases, 
backed almost completely out of the m:r- 
ket as prices advanced. Amply suppli:d, 
bakers apparently still believe they vill 
have the opportunity to purchase at lower 
prices early in the new year. Shipmei'ts 
of flour into this territory are repori:d 
about on time, but some bakers are re- 
questing that cars allotted to them »e 
diverted as they are getting in more fleur 
than needed. 

Family flour trade has sufficient flour 
stocks and with few exceptions does not 
want quick shipments. However, in fae 
of the 15% increase in flour tariffs, shi»- 
ping instructions came in more freely, wi'h 
the great majority requesting that ci’s 
start rolling almost on the Dec. 31 de: 
line so as to reach destination after J: 
1; New buying interest continues to cent r 
around higher grades, chiefly name bran 
Blenders are experiencing a lull and ther 
supplies are ample. 

Prices advanced, springs jumping abo't 
25c, southwestern 10c, cake flours 10c and 
family flours 15@25c. On the other han! 
white rye flour declined 10c. 

Quotations Dec. 14: spring high glut:n 
$7@7.15, standard $6.40@6.65, first cle or 
$6.35@6.50; hard winter standard $5.902 
6.15, first clear $5.16@5.41, family $6.15" 
6.95; soft wheat family $6.40@7.25; short 
patent $5.75@6.40, bulk, or $6@6.60 in 
100’s, straights $5.42@5.63, bulk, or $5..8 
@5.89 in 100’s; soft wheat first clear $5.°' 
@5.50; hard wheat short patent $5.75, bul 
or $6 in 100’s; cake flour, extra fancy $6.'9 
@6.80, pastry flour $5.80@5.90; rye flour 
white $7.30@7.50. Self-rising flour is qu‘ 
ed 25c over plain. 


Decemb 


Seattle: 
mills in 

shut down 
basis. Mi 
for local | 
culty not 
in locatin 
patent $6. 
pastry $5.: 
Portland 
Pacific flo 
business 1: 
order on t 
en permit: 
customers. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: ICC Order 647 has most flour 
mills in the Puget Sound area either 
shut down or operating on a very limited 
basis. Mills can only use grade B cars 
for local movements and are having diffi- 
culty not only in obtaining permits but 
in locating suitable equipment. Family 
patent $6.55, bluestem $6.01, bakery $6.16, 
pastry $5.31. 

Portland: Most of the capacity of North 
Pacific flour mills was converted to export 
business last week as a result of the ICC 
order on boxcars. Mills are not being giv- 
en permits to ship flour to their domestic 
customers. Tidewater mills immediately 
took a large amount of water space for 
California and as much as they could get 
to the, Atlantic and Gulf, for both flour 
and feed. The permit committee is re- 
fusing to give permits for shipment of 
flour, millfeed or wheat out of Oregon or 
Washington, by rail. Some mills are wor- 
ried lest their bakery and grocery ac- 
counts run completely out of flour, but 
promises made in the beginning were to 
the effect that after a week or 10 days the 
order would be eased. In the meantime, 
mills are grinding heavily for CCC export 
trade. Sufficient wheat is available to fill 
their commitments there, but new flour 
business is impossible under the present 
IcC order. 

Quotations Dec. 14: all Montana $6.09, 
high gluten $6.26, bluestem bakers $5.95, 
cake $6.80, pastry $5.41@5.51, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.50, 
graham $5.20, cracked wheat $5.25. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand for _ spring 
wheat flour continues heavy. Export in- 
quiries keep rolling in but mills can ac- 
cept no business other than that with the 
United Kingdom beyond end of the year. 
They are fully booked up through Decem- 
ber and can take no more orders for ship- 
ment this month. Indications are that 
as soon as the Wheat Board authorizes 
bookings for the beginning of the year a 
larze volume of business will be done. 
Sales have been made to the United King- 
dom for shipment in the first three months 
of 1947. The domestic flour market is also 
active. Ceilings are in effect in the lat- 
ter market and the price of government 
regulation flour which goes to the United 
Kingdom is stabilized. Quotations Dec. 14: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 


bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, govern- 


ment regulation flour $11.65 per 280 lbs, 
December shipment, $11.88 January-Febru- 
ary-March, Halifax-St. John. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
are light and insufficient for requirements. 
Biscuit and pastry manufacturers are cur- 
tailed in production of their products by 
the limited flour offerings. Mills cannot 
get enough wheat to permit any sub- 
stantial output of flour. The wheat board 
recently allowed a limited quagtity to go 
for export. Ceilings prevail. Quotations 
Dec. 14: standard grades $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.55 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadi- 
an seaboard, plus equalization fee of $5.15. 

Farmers are delivering little or no win- 
ter wheat. The difficulty of securing 
western feeding grains makes the _ pros- 
pect for improved marketing anything but 
bright. Terminal stocks of this grain are 
substantially less than a year ago. Prices 
are at the ceiling. Quotations Dec. 11: 
$1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, 
the equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was small and totaled 
slightly less than 500,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. About half of the total was 
worked to the United Kingdom and the 
remainder in oddments to numerous coun- 
tries, chiefly in Central and South America. 
Domestic demand continued good and sup- 
Plies are moving freely. Mills are booked 
up into March. Quotations Dec. 14: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80; 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: While exporters are receiv- 
Ing a deluge of inquiries for flour from 
almost every part of the Far East, no 
business has been confirmed -recently due 
to the fact that no export permits have 
yet been allocated for January shipment. 
In the domestic field there is a continuing 
Strong demand from the large bakers en- 
Saged in the bread trade for hard wheat 
flour grinds but in some cases mills are 
still considerably behind in filling orders. 
It appears that the big bakers are taking 
a strong forward position and this may 
account for the unfilled orders. Stores sales 
and also buying by the smaller bakers 
Temain on a limited scale as baking in- 
8redients continue in short supply. Cash 
ear quotations Dec. 14, cotton 98's: first 
Patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 

$4.90. 

A considerable scarcity of cake and pastry 
flour is reported among the trade. Most 
of this flour comes from Ontario mills and 
the shortage is so great that a number of 
Substitutes are being used including a hard 
Wheat pastry flour. Cash car quotation to 
the trade is firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: At present high levels, bak- 
ers are getting along as best they can 


Without rye flour, and when forced to, buy 
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very sparingly. Even carlot orders are 
uncommon. Most buyers supply their mea- 
ger needs from mill warehouse stocks, or 
take a few sacks in a mixed car. Dark rye 
flour is hard to move at any price. Ordi- 
narily, dark rye is held at 60c bag under 
white, but one local mill is offering it at as 
much as $1 under. Nominal quotations are: 
pure white rye flour $7.30@7.40 sack, in 
eottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$7.10@7.20, pure dark $6.55@6.75. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are higher. 
Only the most urgent needs for rye flour 
are being filled at these prices. 3akers 
and jobbers scan prices and push neither 
sales of rye flour nor any products baked 
with it. Rye flour, fancy white $7.85@ 
7.95, medium $7.75@7.85, dark $7.55@7.65. 

Philadelphia: The rye market is main- 
taining a steady undertone with the price 
on white unchanged from the level of a 
week ago at $7.80@8. However, buying 
interest remains apathetic and hardly any 
new business is being consummated. Mill 
representatives are wondering how long 
bakers are going to maintain their side- 
line positions because it is no secret that 
bakery stocks are near the vanishing point, 
particularly in the smaller establishments. 
They say these regular purchasers appar- 
ently are unconcerned and not especially 
worried over the prospect of delayed deliv- 
eries once they do decide to place orders. 

Chicago: There is little new to report 
about rye flour. Prices have declined about 
20c, but this has not resulted in any 
improved demand. Sales are scattered and 
in single cars only. Directions continue 
only fair. White patent rye $7.39@7.50, 
medium $7.20@7.29, dark $5.24@6.15. 

Cleveland: Rye grain has been all over 
the board the past week and closed ap- 
proximately 10c bu higher than a week 
ago. There is no demand for rye flour 
from any source. Patent white rye flour 
$7.70@8, medium $7.65@7.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, Wisconsin 
white patent $7.75. 

St. Louis: Flour prices 30@35c off, meal 
35c up. Sales and shipping directions are 
fair. Pure white $7.35, medium $7.05, spe- 
cial medium $6.80, dark $5.60, rye meal 
$6.40. 

New York: Prices preclude buyer interest 
and sales are small. Pure white patents 
$7.80@7.90. 

Buffalo: Rye prices continue to recede 
from the strong position of two weeks 
ago despite expectations to the contrary; 
demand still is good. The net change 
downward was 10c for all grades, white, 
medium and dark. Quotations, cottons, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.70, medium $7.50, 
dark $6.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand has 
slowed up this month. Buyers are hold- 
ing off until after the holidays. Moderate 
quantities have been sold for export. Prices 
stay at ceilings. Quotations Dec. 14: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: With the coming of colder 
weather, sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
have increased. Supplies are moderate but 
sufficient to take care of buying orders. 
Quotations Dec. 14: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Dec. 16; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 7, 1946, and Dec. 8, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American— -—-in bond— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
%, 8, 7, 8, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 75,326.112,462 6,106 29,480 
oo ee ae 17,798 8,306 6%s ‘o% 
J. era 12,846 44,686 1,135 4,189 
|, Serer ee ee 2,711 5,050 1,381 195 
Ao 23,689 22,384 2,271 669 
Flaxseed 4,684 8,073 R 124 
Soybeans 23,481 25,052 se 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec. 
7 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none 
(6,000) bus; corn, 59,000 (1,000); soy- 
beans, none (91,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 7, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
| | Serererer 2,993 1,135 755 904 
[| eee a 6 oe es 801 
| eerie +? “e 477 és 
ee ce 7 149 159 
a, er 135 ve es 
MOS 66004006 82 
Philadelphia .... 8 . 
BOCES 0.6.6s0%e% 3,218 1,135 1,381 1,864 
Nov. 30, 1946 .. 3,992 1,086 1,683 1,341 
Dec. 8, 1945 ... 23,746 3,894 195 669 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. § {ou 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 








































































































1946 1946 Close Close 
High Low Dec. 7 Dec. 14 
Bo ee a ee eer ore 39 29% 31 33 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .................. 4014 2656 38 39 
v v ¥ Nn I I gs cc ob Gi ova a7624:5'A ais leceudecdeecd'’ 12% 5% 536 55% 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. ..............ccc00. 25 15% 17% 18% 
Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, pstmt aoe a ia ae an a a a 
. ° ° ° ° ° “eee ee 5 5 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 10% 584 "2 12%, 
will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want OU oe io gy casviaveod asds6:4-6-8 4:4. 650s 35% 28 29 30 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. Flour Mills of America, Inc......... 13% 8% 13 
General Baking Co. ................ 14% 10% 12 11% 
- e = General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............... 200 170 173 172 ; 
ere are 564% 39% AA 44, 
General Mills, Re a icle le  oriss. 50 aso. es Oo 5434 42 4714 51% | 
yeneral Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd................. 135 128 130 12934 | 
HELP WANTED | MACHINERY WANTED General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 123 114 116 1145, 
e v | Es Ae Bi TRI Oo .cs vis sb cies cecave doce 135 931% 98% 102% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 47% 38 39 40 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILLER WANT- WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ........... 35 31 Sie 325% 
ed for new medium size mill nearing —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 26 10% 25 27 
completion. State full particulars, in two flour blenders. Address 4970, The Merck & Co. we eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee e ee eee 77 54 6014 5934 
strict confidence. Reply Post Office Box Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .........-..-. eee eee 110% 100 abe 98 
3007, Winnipeg, Man. National Biscuit Co. ..............sseeseeees 375% 254% 2656 2854 
WANTED TO BUY RICHARDSON on foe oe rer = 180 Paes 184 
_— I Se dca ib-% 10-0 ik bv0 Bead: 6c aRiG09, 4 4% OOS 4 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- scales, bag closing machines and other Omar, og NOES ee Se ea ene ee Cee a 22% fest 3% iste 
cally educated assistant superintendent good mill, feed and elevator equipment. rene rare 35%4 29% 33 3334 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary J. E. Hagan, 1522 H. High, Jefferson Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. .................-. 110 102% 104 10314 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- City, Mo. BT II I oasis 08 0060.50: 05-s00 coos 3856 30 313; 3234 
creases to be made . services warrant. EE OEM ib cis ce. beF sce ceeueet sane cease 114 9014 96 . 95° 
Candidate must be of good character, uaker Oats. Re ee en eae ca eee 5 
energetic and well trained in_ expeller WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- Tae a hag eae eee tone 112% 100%, 100 ies 
operations. Wire application and confirm derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial Standard Brands, In ” BB 454 i 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, numbers, motor size and price. Address Stanard Brands. P $4.50 (ee 98: . ve td pad 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- Gunthine Siecle, Inc... a aN: oa one 42%, 98% ee 
fhe Northweste ler, 23-2 apolis 2, Minn. un : cuits, Ime. ........... eee eens 56% 42% 4334 43% 
Street, New York 4, Y. P United Biscuit of America .................. 51% 331% 40% 43, 
pe Were Baking Co., rere 9% 4y, 6% 6% — 
NT PERINTENDENT BY Vare SE UN Se Raa 5.3 5-6 3.69:45 9.310 6-4 OS 18% 11% 16% 15% 
a pF A Teg phe ie mee Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 0200000002000, 107% 100 104% 10354 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 10 000 tons Ww. 
supervise milling program and ——. 9 E. 
fully handle personnel under him. Show ) 
be less than 45 years of age, and some HIGH PROTEIN Rye Flour Output points in the Northwest, in sacks, with ” 
ade ceulus is gaan ener to Tight Wh t Fl Somaru is - rye flour output report- Co™Parative ai for a ree” wo 8: 
ec o The Northwester y aj Nov. Nov. ec. er, 
man. Give complete details regarding ea our pe alas, aamuee pe grin. 23 30 : 14 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The ’ ’ side Five mills ... 27,004 20,814 27,213 *39,518 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. W anted ‘ene tain 
MILL PLANT MANAGER WANTED—JOB 
with opportunity available as mill man- FOR EXPORT Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
ager with growing company. Qualifica- DECEMBER-JANUARY-FEBRUARY Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
tions are: Ability supervise grading and DELIVERY seed at principal primary points for the 
buying of local farmers’ wheat, handling week ended Dec. 14, in thousand bushels: 
local carlot and truck sales to vicinity Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
buyers, supervising office routine, and DI SANTO & Co. 1946 1945 1948 1945 1946 1945 
ability to’ get on with people. Special CHRISTIE BLDG. Minneapolis... 197 188 29 63 3,854 4,770 
consideration given men between 45 and DULUTH 2, MINN. Tn cs 0: 10 146 <> «OR B42 13,287 
55 years of age who may not have pro- 
motion opportunities in present position. 
Also, returned veterans. Correspondence 
confidential. Address 8347, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. AMERICAN EXPORTER 
desires to make permanent connection 
SITUATIONS WANTED with reliable miller for requirements (@) n r 
: Hard Spring Wheat Flour under pri- 
v vate brand. Address 8324, The North- 
, sf = ‘ : western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
EXPERIENCED MILLER — 15 YEARS York 4, N. Y. 
with leading southwestern mills, desires 
superintendent's job in 1,000-sack mill. 
Address 8325, The Northwestern Miller, ? 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. WANTED—ALL GRADES FLOUR 
= Old line (30 years) exporters desire new 
KANSAS STATE GRADUATE MILLING connections, mills (no brokers) having 
technology with 14 years’ experience op- no direct export sales foreign markets. 
erating and supervising mills using hard Past sales world widely known private 
and soft wheats; also, cereal and feed brands 150,000 bbls yearly. Ready place ——— 
mill operations, wants superintendent’s orders, prompt deliveries. Address 8277, 
job working toward increased responsibili- The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
ties and part ownership. Now employed. New York 4, N. Y. 
References. Address 8289, The North- —=~Sv" 











western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE By Northwest mill with well estab- 

















ey mene fe & CoMmptete 
FOR SALE— FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY Range lished brands and trade. 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 
tn use. Te be disinantied and moved by Cat Pai Ht 0 ACH 8 8B ES 
Paul, Minn, GA 3891. Mr. Whalen. AeA Cn | Middle-aged man with knowledge of 





T° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- merchandising family and bakery flour, 
Diamo nd D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- P ; 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. capable also of handling territory men. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING Excellent opportunity. Applications 











giving full record and qualifications 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Family - Commercial - Export 


will be handled in strictest confidence. 


Long Distance Telephone 32 Address 8348, The Northwestern 


Cable add “Smithstalk” ' R . : 
ee ee, eee Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


2 SALINA, KANSAS 

































W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 


DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





Domestic and Export 


at GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Stocks 


of flax- A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
Sonata: milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
“ety rain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
946 1° 45 

npg rain handlers large or small and wherever located. 

311 1,287 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 



























FA Werp 
Merry Christmas 
and 


Happy New Dear 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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SPRING WHEAT ‘WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Cestle Crescent 
Nelson 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 




















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 



































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” | 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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iE ARE cet saath GT ORR RGAE EG EEN NBG MLR Sy 


SEER NII GURL A ERE S 


WwW stich ciate CANADA FL OL R MILLS 


CABLE: LAKURON 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM -» 


FLOUR MILLI 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


World Famous Calgary Rodeo. 


Courtesy C.P.R. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


The gateway to the Rockies, Calgary’s 


STERLING 


surroundings are picturesque, for, from 
the heights about the city, the Rocky 
Mountains are clearly visible. 


Calgary’s economic importance is due 
to several factors—its central position in 
the railway network of Southern Alberta, 


GREAT WEST 


stock-raising industry 


of 


thus serving as the headquarters of the 
Southern 


Alberta—the headquarters of one of the 


BATTLE 


largest irrigation projects in the world, 
benefitting by the products produced by 


this system—in its neighbourhood are 


MAITLAND 
HURON 


importance. 


vast mineral deposits and the virtually 
untapped oil resources of Turner Valley. 
It is not surprising that Calgary has also 
become a manufacturing centre of major 


Located at Calgary is one of the big 


mills of Western Canada Flour Mills, 
which daily mills quantities of wheat and 


Oats. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


NG CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 








4a. 6 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


~ JUTE 


- BAGS 


COTTON 


as 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 


Cable Address 


; : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





Queen 
™ 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: *“FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 + Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 














aince we ? | 
James Michardson & sons 
brain erchont Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 












cf WINNIPEG - 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH SSeS 








HOlp 


BUFFA, 0 PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export | 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office -TORONTO, CANADA 





= 








ATS : WHEAT-HeE 
; SVATA-B (“:5') CE 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


“KEYSTONE” 





BUENO OK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





“SILVERKING” 





Cable Address. ““Wotmacs” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER *® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


a > 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








me Gi PRAT FT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 Kiuge Street, Eust 
rORONT O, CANADA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


bead’ 
rn ute 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 


’ LIMITED 














Canada 


Toronto 








L! 


Cabi 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL # CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















<— IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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: CANADIAN 
ad SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
CMM) JUTE ~ 










hoe ROLLED OATS 
Nao BAG \: OATMEAL 
UMW -Uss] & TWINES 3 


‘~ WINNIPEG — 
meee wine 2 











Robin Hood Flour 


—— Mills Limited 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER+ CALGARY - MOOSE JAW-SASKA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


WINNIPEG « TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


a 














TORONTO, CANADA 
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ASAPHIREE 


AQ FLOUR 
x! Ze 


_MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 





HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK—29 Broadway 











THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





“So you ran this man down in the 
middle of the street, eh?” said the 
policeman sternly. 

“Why, no, officer,” replied the mo- 
torist. “I pulled up to let him go 
across and he fainted.” 


¢¢ 


Wilbur fell asleep at the wheel of 
his car, and before he knew it had 
run smack into the living room of 
a roadside cottage. He was greatly 
embarrassed and confused, and to 
cover up he asked: 

“Can you tell me the way to Cen- 
terville?” 

The lady of the cottage eyed him 
coldly for a minute. 

“Straight ahead,” she finally an- 
swered, “through the sewing cabinet, 
then turn left at the piano.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mistress: Do you know how toe 
serve company? 


New Maid: Yes, ma’am. Either 
way. 
Mistress: What do you mean by 


either way? 
Maid: So they’ll come again, or 
so they won't. 
¢ ¢ 


A widow telephoned a newspaper 
office and asked that an obituary no- 
tice be inserted about her husband. 
They told her it would cost $6 an 
inch. 

“Then never mind,” she replied. 
“I’m sorry, but I can’t afford it. You 
see, my husband was 6 ft 6 in tall.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


It was their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. ‘Well, my dear,” he said, “it’s 
been many years and I haven’t de- 
ceived you yet, have I?” 

“No, John, but it’s not from lack 
of trying.” 


¢¢¢ 


Motorist: Your Honor, it couldn’t 
possibly be my fault. Why,- I’ve 
been driving for 15 years. 

Pedestrian: Judge, it couldn’t be 
my fault, either. I’ve been walking 
for 76 years. ; 

¢¢ ¢ 


Passerby (to picket carrying a 
blank sign): ‘““What’s the idea?” 
“T’m looking for a sponsor.” 


¢¢ 
Jones: Popularity depends on how 


we treat our friends. 
Smith: Yes, and how often. 





Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








am 
Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR- 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











a 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPAN‘ 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CIT 








Francis M. Franco | 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


oo 





-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mess. 








S. R. STRISIK CO 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YOR 


ad 





—_= 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr 
FLOUR BROKER 























pea eng ga Lemer, Cole. St Louis, Mo. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J » 
a 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. HUBERT J. HORAN BREY & SHARPLESS J.J. SHEVELOVE 
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Established 1870 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. LTD. FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR IMPORTERS 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS | ee 
Corenchureh Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 50 Wellington Street _— ’ 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,”’ London Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” Oable Address. “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘DorFreacH,’’ London ee eee co. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. presage pron 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
52, ap tee ae | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
ae | Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS LTD. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
| HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
17. Corn Exch Chambers Tene See (Established 1908) 
, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address. ‘Coventry,’ London Cable Address: ‘‘DiPLoma,”’ Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
IMpoRTERS or GrarN, FLour, | FARQUHAR BROTHERS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. FLOUR IMPORTERS ialtla miesty eae Serres 
FLOUR MERCHANTS GLA oe Norway, Finland, 
155 Wallace St., SGOW, C.5 Jenmark and Sweden 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. | 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 41 Constitution St., LEITH hamenanee: 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 | Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London | if 9 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN of New York, N. Y. 
2 ’ Cables: ‘‘Puitip,” Dundee Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
| Princes St., London 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ROBERT NEILL, LTD. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 7) nN 
. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, FLOUR AGENT 
. ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
Sideasietinn Vinee, 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 Also LEITH and DUNDEE pe ; 
Seething Lane LONDON. E. C.3 Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
oe Ge Cable Address: Jode: 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin “aaa se Cable Address: ‘Asbjornsta” 
Algemeene Handel-en - i . 
F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. McCONNELL & REID. LTD N. V. industric Maatschappy Established 1894 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN , ‘ “MEELUNIE”’ ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FI Union, Lta: AIM AND FER 
a “cre ae. | —— AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
oO , a “a 8 * ” . ‘ . ey er 
10, Hastchesp Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow Siesta ri Cable Address: “Johnny 
Established 1868 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM W. H. Rutherfurd FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
FORMERLY D. D. P. Howie John Simpson M. WITSENBURG JR’S Established 1913 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. - FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Subscription Room 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW er Working Denmark, Finland, 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: ‘'WHEATEAR,” Glasgow “Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“l!ormel,’’ Oslo 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW A. RUOFF & CO. SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1855 (Anton Sorensen) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street | GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS CR, SA 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM ‘ . 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LONDON, E. C.3 ; IMPORTERS 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Established 1899 B d Sell 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS | od ' uy and Se 
GRAIN, SEEDS, Oll, FEEDINGSTUFFS | Cage iesainniaieiiiia GLASGOW NORENBERG & BELSHEIM Through 
an “LOTT SC 3 
Csene’ Dettien FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS FLOUR SPECIALISTS WANT ADS 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 OFFICES ALSO AT OSLO, NORWAY ae ee 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Low Grades and THE NEW CENTURY CO. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & W. H. Schneider Co. 
Millfeed 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ut. LARSEN CO. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed BR 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. Producers ef All FLOUR Grades OKERS 
Minneapolis, Minn. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 
—— 
Ww 
‘tonne Ff PILLS eee Johnson-Herbert & Co. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS e« 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 


Bakers Machinery Co 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc 


Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bang, Flemming 
Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 


Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 

Bowman Dairy Co. ..cesceceecesceecs 
Bradley & Baker 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 


Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mili & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R.R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 


Colborne Mfg. Co. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co 


Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Crookston Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
Davis & Company 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


De Stefano, Ulysses 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. .....cccccceces ° 
Bekhart, B. A., Milling Co.....cccscvce 
Binns Milling Co. cccccccccccsescccoes 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ..cccccccccccves 
Basmucller 00. ..cccccccscccccccccccce 
Evans Milling Co. ...... (ja eebernese bee 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farquhar Bros. ....ccccscccccccesccces 


Federal Mill, Inc. .....c00 covccccceee 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....-cccccceses 
BOPdO CO. ccccccvvccccvccsccceccccsece 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

MUlIS, INC. .ccccccccccccccccccccscces 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........+++. 
Florelius & Ulsteen 8/8 ......eseeeees ° 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........... 
POGO, TOSS 6c cisccvvcsveccsesevcvcves 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Franco, Francis M. ....ccccccsccccccce 
Freeman Food Products Co. ..... wecee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 
Garland Milling Co. ...ccccccscccccces 
General Baking OG. 2. ccsccccvcccssces 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........++.- 
General Mills, Inc. .......eeeee- Cover 
Gillespie Bros., EtG. ..ccccecvvscessocs 
Globe Milling Co. .ccccccdsccsccccccece 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ........ce0.% 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd.........e.0.% eee 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Goodlander Mills Co. ....esccccceccees 
Great Bend Milling Company.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO.....eccceeceees 
Grippeling & Verkley ........ceeeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co. .ccccccccccccccccccscs 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hachmeister, Inc. ...cccccccccccccscccs 
Hamm, J. M., & C. Mu. ccccccccccvece 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........++e6- 
Hardesty Milling Co. .....ceeseeeees oe 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.......scecccces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ....-+eee. eeccccee ocee 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...cccccccccccccvcce 
Henkel Flour Mills .....cccccccccccccs 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp........ 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......++++% 
Holland-America Line .......--.-+seeee 
Holland Engraving Co. ......seeeeeeeee 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.........+4. 
Horan, Hubert J. .ccccccccccccccccccce 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.......c.ceee6 
Howie, THO J. Bip GOrecccccscccccccce > 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....cccccccccccee 
Hunter Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccce 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. .....cccccccoveee 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.....ccccccccece 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc.......... 
Innis, Speiden EB OO... cccccvcscvccccecs 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........++.- 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......seccsceccses 
Jennison, W. J., CO. ..cccccccccccccese 
Jewell, L. R., & BON... ccccccccccccsees 
Johansen, Anth., & Co......cccccrcces 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 2... cee eeeeeees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. o* 
Joeeph, FT. Bi, Ci, IMG cccccsescsscvces 
Junction City Milling Co............6.6 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Cc.... 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Milling Co. ...cseeeeeseccceves 
Hats, Max, BAS GO..ccccccssecsccctces 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ...crccccsccecccccs 
DE DO GK, 6.6490 6666 tes eee sowie 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
MOEROT, GEO Ths cccericsccsrsessccee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......ccccese 
Kimpton, W. Bi, @& BOMB... cccccccscccvcs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............-. 
King Midas Flour Mills................ 
TE SE GO. caceecsccctescvecsces 
pa eS | MO TeeerTereRTET Tir tik 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co.......ccceeees 


om oon 
Oo oro 


L 


La Grange Mills ....cccccccccccccvcses 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.........+0+- 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ..cesseccecccccsees 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ......ees0- 
Lever Bros. Co. cccccccccccccccccccces 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Loken & Co. .ccccccccccccccccccccoces 
Long, W. B., Co. ccccccccccccccccccess 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ..cessecseses 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........ee00++ 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co......ccccccees 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd......sseeeeeees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd......seeees 
McLean, W. Dz cccccccccccccccccccccce 
McVeigh & CoO... .ccscccccccccvccvecece 


Maney Milling Co. ..ccccccccccevceses 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd..... coeeees 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd....seseeeees 


Marsh & McLennan, INC........seeeeee% 


N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam........- 
Mennel Milling Co. cccccccccccccccccce 
Merck & Co., Inc........6.- ecccce ovccce 
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It takes balance in your flour treatment program, too. 
Balance that can best be obtained by a complete flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching service designed by 


experts familiar with all phases of flour treatment to give 


proper weight to each of the varying factors. And that’s 
why we think that N-A’s Flour Milling Service working 
with your own consultants and technicians can give you a 


more uniform—more economical product of highest qual- 
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ity and can save you time, money and headaches as well. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service can be tailored to fit your 
particular needs to give you the trouble-free balanced 
treatment to best solve your individual problems. Why not 
call your N-A Representative today—he’ll be glad to tell 
you, too, about Agene for maturing—Beta Chlora for 
pH control—Novadelox for color and 


N-Richment-A for uniform enrichment. 





AGENE 
= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


N-Richment-A 











=~ for a whiter, brighter flour 


= for uniform enrichment 




















| SEE THEY'RE . 
DRAWING A NEW >». YES~A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS ig DY, f DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








